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THE NEW 


OtugLio (Uncle Sam). “Villain, be sure of it; give me the ocular proof ; 


Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul, 
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Thou hadst been better have been born a dog, 


Than answer my wak'd wrath.” 


laco (** Professor” of Scandal). “1s it come to this?” 


Ornecro. ‘Make me to see it; or (at the least) so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
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“ DISCLOSURES.” 


To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life! 





If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more: abandon all remorse ; 

On horror’s head horrors accumulate : 

Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amaz'd, 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 
Greater than that." —SHAKsPEaARE. 
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AND BAZAR. 

FIARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
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Lae With this Number of HARPER'S WEEK- 
LY és sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be sent out 
cratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 








THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND 
THE FINANCES. 

\ TE said last week that the Republican 

\ party, although in complete posses- 
sion of the government, and responsible for 
administration, has no financial policy. Yet 
the most pressing and important of all prac- 
tical public questions is that of the finances, 
and the want of a clear and firm purpose 
upon the subject is therefore most injurious 
to the party. When the destruction of slav- 
ery was the paramount issne the Repub- 
livan party was united in the great policy 


of non-extension, and the party was irre- 
sistible. That was, indeed, a simple ques- 
tion, in which the moral element was nec- 
essarily prominent, while the management 
of the finances, including the foreign and 


domestic revenue laws, the currency, the 
payment of the debt, and all that relates 
in any way to the credit and the pecuniary 
operations of the government, are subjects 
in which the moral element is often felt to 
be obscure, and’ upon which there is little 
general knowledge and endless speculation. 
This, indeed, is so deeply felt that there are 
many most intelligent persons who suppose 
that there are and can be no principles 
upon the subject, and that whatever is said 
is owly more or less intelligent guessing. 
Even Senators flout “ book-learning” upon 
finance, and wish to test “theory” by “ex- 
perience,” not seeing the absurdity of their 
assumption that their little personal obser- 
-vation.is experience, while the observation 
of the most sagacious men of various times 
and countries, profoundly studied, analyzed, 
and collated by trained and master minds, is 
mere “ theory.” . 

Yet however abstruse doctrines of finance 
may seem to be, and however various opin- 
jons may be as to details and measures, the 
fact always remains that the party of ad- 
ministration is bound, for its own interest, 
to hold some clear and definite policy upon 
the subject. In the present situation of the 
country, for instance, all measures should 
look either to expansion or to a definite re- 


turn to a specie basis. If Senator Ferry, 
of Michigan, is a Republican in proposing 
inflation, Senator MorrRILL, of Vermont, is 


certainly not a Republican in resolutely op- 
posing it; and what is Senator BOUTWELL, 
in advocating drifting? ‘To say that they 
are all equally good Republicans is to say 
that there is no Republican policy upon the 
most vital question of the hour. It is to 
make agreement upon the settled issues of 
ten years ago, and not upon the unsettled 
issues of to-day, the measure of party fidel- 
ity. But this suggests a serious question 
for Republicans. 

If, after the most earnest and exhaustive 
debate of the session, Congress should final- 
ly decide upon a policy of inflation, what 
would be the position of anti-inflation Re- 
publicans? They would have voted against 
the policy declared by the party upon the 
most important of present questions; and 
the ground of their voting would be that in 
their judgment such a policy was fatally in- 
jurious to the prosperity and the morality 
of the country. As party men they would 
share the responsibility. How would they 
excuse themselves to their constituents and 
to themselves? Could they seriously say 
that they did not agree with the party upon 
the great question of to-day, but that they 
were fully in accord with it upon the issue 


of the extension of slavery into the Territo- 
ries? It is trne that when another election 
came they.might say that as the alternative 
was still the Republican or the Democratic 
party, they preferred the former. But that 
would be a frank confession that they sup- 
ported the Republican party not because 
they approved its principles and policy, but 


as a choice of evils. That, however, is not 








the way in which parties are maintained, or 
party success achieved. 

But if the debates in Congress show that 
the Republican party has now no financial 
policy, we remind our friends there that it 
has had a financial policy, definite and de- 
cided, upon which it appealed for the sup- 
port of the country, and which is the only 
sound and honorable policy that can be 
adopted. When paper money was made a 
legal tender it was with the universal and 
distinct understanding that it was a dire 
necessity of pressing war, an indispensable 
temporary expedient for the national safety. 
There was not a patriotic and thoughtful 
man in the country who did not feel that the 
very first duty of a fortunate issue of the 
war would be the promptest possible return 
to a specie basis. And the act of February 
25, 1862, which made the greenbacks a legal 
tender except for duties on imports and in- 
terest, was based, as Senator SHERMAN says, 
upon coin. They were convertible into six 
per cent. bonds, payable, principal and inter- 
est, in gold. When Senator Morton, at the 
West, and General BUTLER, at the East, 
hinted something inconsistent with the per- 
fect faith of the government, they were in- 
stantly silenced by the sentiment of the par- 
ty. The act of April 12, 1866, meant a re- 
turn to the specie basis; but the action of 
Secretary M‘CuLLocu was such that Con- 
gress in 1868 withdrew the power. This 
was followed, however, by the declaration 
of President GRANT, in his inaugural address, 
that the return to a specie basis, “as soon as 
it can be accomplished without material det- 
riment to the debtor class, must be provided 
for.” And that there should be no further 
question as to the intention of the govern- 
ment in Republican hands, the act of March 
18, 1869, solemnly pledges the public faith 
to the payment of the notes in coin at the 
earliest practicable period. And the Repub- 
lican National Convention, on the 5th of 
June, 1872, declared that we “confidently 
expect that our excellent national currency 
will be perfected by a speedy resumption of 
specie payments.” 

There is no question as to the declared 
policy of the Republican party upon this 
subject hitherto; and there can therefore 
be no doubt that when Senators Ferry and 
Morton and Mr. KELLEY and General But- 
LER propose expansion, and some of them 
deride a gold basis for the currency, although 
they may be wise men and great statesmen, 
they oppose the declared Republican policy 
as much as if in other days they had favored 
squatter sovereignty or sustained the DRED 
Scort decision. We do not deny that the at- 
titude of such leaders, and the proposal of the 
Committee of Ways and Means to legalize 
the issue of the reserve, show that it can no 
longer be called the accepted policy of the 
party. But has Congress, have thoughtful 
Republicans, fully considered what would 
be the result of a definite renunciation of 
that policy? The party in Connecticut has 
just declared that “there ought to be no 
further increase of the paper currency of the 
country,” and that Congress should secure 
the early resumption of specie payment. 
That has been until now the Republican 
position. Will the desertion of it perpetuate 
Republican ascendency ? 





THE MASSACHUSETTS CENSURE 
OF MR. SUMNER. 


Tuer exhaustive and able speech of the 
Hon. GrorGE B. LoriNG in the Massachu- 
setts Senate is probably the complete ex- 
pression of the sentiment of the Legisla- 
ture and the State upon the repeal of the 
resolutions of censure of Mr. SUMNER. On 
the 8th of May, 1862, in the dark hour of 
the war, Mr. SuMNER, with perfect trust in 
the final victory of the government, offered 
a resolution in the Senate that the names 
of victories obtained over fellow-citizens 
should not be inscribed on the regimental 
colors of the United States. The struggle 
was at that moment desperate. The public 
feeling was profoundly excited ; but neither 
by Congress, nor by his own State Legisla- 
ture, nor by the people, was Mr. SUMNER 
censured, but, on the contrary, a few months 
afterward he was elected to the Senate for a 
third term. With the end of the war came 
the wish for harmony and reconciliation ; 
and after the Union had been formally re- 
stored, on the 2d of December, 1872, Mr. 
SUMNER introduced a resolution that the 
names of battles with fellow-citizens should 
not be continued in the army register, or 
placed on the regimental colors of the United 
States. Sixteen days afterward the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed resolutions al- 
luding to the action of a Senator of Massa- 
chusetts as meeting the unqualified condem- 
nation of the people of the State. 

A flood of petitions for rescinding the res- 
olutions showed, however, that all the peo- 
ple did not agree; and as the Legislature of 
1872 has recorded its opinion, there is no rea- 
son that that of 1874 should not do the same 


thing. Aud it was upon the proposition to 





rescind that Mr. LoRING spoke, relating all 
the circumstances, citing the historic prece- 
dents, and stating the grounds of. Mr, Sum- 
NER’s action. His resolution affeets only 
the register and the colors of the regular 
army, and has no reference whatever to vol- 
unteer or State regiments, whose tattered 
colors hang in honorable remembrance and 
repose in every capital of the loyal States. 
Mr. SUMNER certainly does not insult “the 
loyal soldiery” in asking that the thirty reg- 
ular regiments that served in the war, and 
which are henceforth to be filled and of- 
ficered from every part of the country, shall 
not bear upon their registers or their colors 
names of battles which can merely serve to 
render those regiments less efficient. He 
would have the regiments reminded only of 
acommon glory. This has been always the 
practice of other nations; and is it not found- 
ed in the most generous instinct and the 
purest patriotism? Our Revolution was 
really a civil war, and not an existing Brit- 
ish regiment which served in this country 
bears upon its colors, blazoned all over with 
the names of Spanish and Indian and Conti- 
nental victories, the name of a single Amer- 
ican battle. This is true in France, and 
even Austria carries no Hungarian victory 
upon her army colors. 

Moreover, since the country has amnestied 
all rebels, and refused to impose penalties of 
confiscation or death, may not Massachusetts 
permit a son who has served her as Mr. Sum- 
NER has to propose an act of conciliation 
which is not unreasonable, and which has 
the universal precedent of nations that do 
not forgive? Among the chief riches of a 
State is the fame of her illustrious citizens, 
and for a suggestion, made first in the midst 
of the contest, and made by a man who never 
faltered or was thought to falter, it would 
have been folly for the State to insist upon 
perpetuating this solemn and authoritative 
censure, If Massachusetts did not rebuke 
DANIEL WEBSTER for advising her to con- 
quer her prejudices against human slavery, 
how could she condemn CHARLES SUMNER 
for asking that the names of victories over 
fellow-citizens shall not be borne upon the 
army flags and register? The speech of Mr. 
LORING was conclusive, and the Legislature 
voted to rescind the resolutions of censure. 





THE DEFEAT OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has been defeated, and 
Mr. DisRaELI is the next head of the British 
Government. The expezience of strangers 
in commenting upon our politics suggests 
great caution in treating those of other coun- 
tries. But it may safely be said that En- 
gland is probably surprised at the result. 
There has, indeed, been much dissatisfac- 
tion with Mr. GLADSTONE’s administration. 
There have been very sharp criticisms of it, 
and loud cries of discontent. The Tories 
have exclaimed, with Mr. DIsRAELI in his 
address upon the dissolution, that the Prime 
Minister had not yet totally subverted the 
constitution,-as if his next measure would 
probably be the overthrow of the monarchy. 
The radicals have upbraided him for his 
sluggishness, the Dissenters have declared 
him in league with the Roman Church, and 
the friends of free education have been im- 
patient for a strict system of secular schools. 
These various dissatisfactions have exposed 
him to constant and harassing opposition 
and censure, and Mr. GLADSTONE unfortu- 
nately has the worst of temperaments for a 
practical statesman. He is almost morbidly 
sensitive and irritable. He is easily goaded 
into exasperation, and is the very opposite 
in all these respects of his adroit antagonist, 
Mr. DisrRaAELI. The very earnestness of Mr. 
GLADSTONE is undoubtedly distasteful to 
many of his countrymen, who like nothing 
so much in a public man as the smiling equi- 
poise of Lord PALMERSTON. “ Not too much 
zeal,” said TALLEYRAND to the young diplo- 
matist. 

But whatever may have been the dissatis- 
faction, it is not probable that England real- 
ly wished the defeat of Mr. GLADSTONE, and 
there is probably very sincere regret upon 
the part of many who voted against him, or 
who declined to vote at all, that a Tory Ad- 
ministration is now imminent. Mr. Dis- 
RAELI, in his address, said that Englishmen 
liked to be governed by their customs as 
much as by their laws. That is the very 
essence of Toryism, and as the elections must 
be held to confirm the statement in some 
degree, the dissatisfied who have defeated 
Mr. GLADSTONE because he did not move fast 
enough will see with dismay that they have 
elected an Administration which is not like- 
ly to move at all. A theory of the result 
that seems to be very popular in England is 
that the country is tired, and would rest. 
Should the new Administration so interpret 
it, and attempt to repose upon the old cus- 
toms, the hatred of which had kept the Lib- 
eral party in power almost uninterruptedly 
for forty years, it would merely secure the ex- 
clusion of its party for another similar term. 

It remains, therefore, to be seen whether 





Mr. Disrakxt has really won. He must, of 
course, immediately succeed Mr. GLADSTONE. 
But the Tory majority will not be large, 
and a nearly balanced House shows that the 
country is neither strongly Tory nor Liberal. 
Such a result would suggest a coalition min- 
istry. But Mr. DisraE.i can hardly be the 
head of a coalition. It is not impossible, 
under the circumstances, that he may find 
himself too weak in Parliament to carry on 
the government, and be forced either to dis- 
solve or to recommend the Queen to call 
Earl Dersy to undertake a coalition Ad- 
ministration. A dissolution of the new Par- 
liament might very probably result in the 
success of the Liberals and the restoration of 
Mr.GLApDsTONE. There is certainly no man 
in England who seems to foreign and inter- 
ested observers so admirable a representa- 
tive of the average progressive conviction 
and purpose of the country. His chief fault 
is want of independence of ecclesiasticism, 
His mind, with all its sagacity and penetra- 
tion, seems to be not wholly emancipated 
from the feeling which dictated, thirty-six 
years ago, his work upon church and state; 
and it was probably the fear that this dis- 
position would incline him too favorably to- 
ward the Irish Home Rule or Roman Cath- 
olic party which has secured his defeat. 

Yet his great ability, his spotless integ- 
rity, and his patriotic fidelity have won him 
the warmest sympathy of European liber- 
als. Twelve years ago, when the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce held an impos- 
ing meeting to recognize his great services, 
Louis BLaNnc said, “Mr. GLADSTONE de- 
serves this homage, for no one has labored 
for the public weal in England with more 
talent, more zeal, or a more earnest love of 
progress.” He is defeated, and he retires 
from office. But he must be counted among 
the great English ministers. His chief glo- 
ry is the reproach urged against him by Mr. 
DisRaELI, that he had no foreign policy, 
and meddled with home affairs. His for- 
eign policy, indeed, has not been that of 
Lord CHATHAM and CaNNING, but it has 
been that which was the chief praise of Sir 
ROBERT WALPOLE—keeping an honorable 
peace with other nations; while his popu- 
larity among the intelligent poorer classes 
of Englishmen at home has been greater 
than that of any of his predecessors. “The 
People’s WILLIAM” was a by-word: but the 
phrase fits, and is a nobler decoration than 
a ducal coronet. 





GENERAL BUTLER’S FLANK 
ATTACK. 


GENERAL BUTLER has struck another blow 
in his warfare upon the reform of the civil 
service. The House of Representatives has 
passed his joint resolution providing that in 
all cases under civil service examinations for 
government positions, when a disabled sol- 
dier, his wife, or the widow of a soldier who 
died of wounds or disability contracted in 
the service, shall pass the examination at 
the required standard fixed by the rules, 
such person shall have the precedence of 
appointment. 

Now the rules require that the names of 
the three persons who stand at the head of 
the list of the successful candidates in the 
competitive examination shall be sent to the 
appointing power, and that the appointment 
shall be made from one of the three. A 
rigid competitive examination, of course, 
would result in the selection of ove name. 
But as the Attorney-General had advised the 
President that the designation of one person 
only, who must be appointed, would destroy 
the discretion which is inseparable from the 
constitutional power of appointment in the 
heads of departments, the rule was adopted 
as it stands. From the three who stand 
highest upon the list the appointment may 
be made at will, thus reserving the constitu- 
tional discretion. General BUTLER now pro- 
poses that it shall not be made at will, but 
that if one of the three happens to be a sol- 
dier or widow such as his resolution de- 
scribes, that one shall be appointed. He 
thus proposes to introduce into the rule the 
precise condition that would make it uncon- 
stitutional. 

In his opposition to reform, and his stren- 
uous efforts to retain the old system of pat- 
ronage, General BUTLER shows all his accus- 
tomed determination, but nothing whatever 
of his usual skill. His letter to Secretary 
RICHARDSON was puerile. The “Smart” 
resolution in the Civil Service Committee 
was not only unconstitutional, but it defeat- 
ed its own purpose by sharing the patronage 
with the minority. And his joint resolution 
would compel the President or Secretary to 
appoint a particular person in defiance both 
of the Constitution and of the law of March 
3, 1871, under which the President adopted 
the rules. An observer would wonder why 
the general does not move to repeal that 
law, or to stop the appropriation. Yet even 
if he should do the former, and if Congress 
should sustain him, the President could still 
maintain the rules. For he gets his authori- 
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ty to make them not from the law of 1871, 
but from the Constitution. The law is 
mainly valuable as a surrender of the power 
which members of Congress had usurped. 
As Mr. Dawes said on the night when it was 
passed, it gives the President no power that 
he does not already possuss. If, however, 
the appropriation were denied, it would be 
very difficult even for a President who was 
most sincerely resolved to observe the rules 
to carry them out. And were he by such 
action forced to abandon them, he and the 
country could justly hold Congress responsi- 
bie for the failure. 

The President, however, in his Message at 
the opening of this Congress, seems te have 
invited attacks upon his own scheme. When 
he suggested the appointment of a commit- 
tee of Congress to confer with the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission “for the purpose of devis- 
ing such rules as can be maintained,” he 
plainly declared by necessary implication 
that his present rules can not be maintain- 
ed; and in saying that “to have any rules 
effective they must have the acquiescence 
of Congress as well as the Executive,” he 
seems to us to have retreated from his posi- 
tion in the Message of December 19, 1871, 
transmitting the rules to Congress, in which, 
while naturally expressing a hope for the 
support of Congress, he said, “ If left to me, 
without further Congressional action, the 
rules prescribed......will be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” In his recent Message he submits 
the whole movement, so far as he is con- 
cerned, to the mercy of Congress, and should 
Congress refuse the appropriation, or pass 
General BUTLER’s resolution, which is hos- 
tile both to the spirit and purpose of the 
rules, which contemplate only proved fit- 
ness, and therefore leave the natural pre- 
possession in favor of a disabled soldier to 
have what influence it may upon the ap- 
pointing power, the President would be 
obliged, by his own admission, formally to 
abandon his present scheme for correcting 
the abuses of the civil service. 





PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. 


Tue contest between Prussia and the Vat- 
ican is very interesting and most significant. 
It is very easy to represent it as persecution 
and intolerance, and to appeal to the world 
to sympathize with the new martyrs of the 
Roman Church. Dr. MANNING in London 
does not fail to echo the wail of the Pope 
over the woes of the true faith, and we ob- 
serve that some journals in this country 
suppose that BIsMaRCK is making a pro- 
found mistake. The point of the contro- 
versy is the law which requires that the 
bishops of the Roman Church in Prussia 
must be approved by the government be- 
fore they can enter upon their functions; 
that priests must be educated in the state 
universities before they are admitted to the 
seminaries of the bishops, and that those 
seminaries must be under state control; and 
that there shall be a supreme state tribunal 
for final appeal in ecclesiastical matters. 
Dr. MANNING represents this as amazing 
and intolerable persecution. 

Now if Dr. MANNING were a friend of re- 
ligious liberty, if the Church of which he is 
one of the most docile servants were not the 
deadly foe of freedom of conscience, if its 
history were not hideous with the unspeak- 
able oppression of those who differ from it, 
the plea from his lips would be more plausi- 
ble than it is. But NERo protesting against 
cruelty, or SARDANAPALUS against extrava- 
gance, or TORQUEMADA against intolerance, 
is not a very edifying spectacle. Yet al- 
though Dr. MannING and the Roman clergy 
can not consistently demand religious lib- 
erty, and while it is not to them that mod- 
ern intelligence turns for sound doctrines 
of government, the question still remains 
whether the policy of Prussia is humane 
and wise, or whether it be really persecu- 
tion. The reason of the Falck laws, so 
called from the minister who introduced 
them, is evident and familiar. It is a rea- 
son with which we are not unacquainted in 
this country. It is that the Roman hie- 
rarchy is not merely an ecclesiastical but a 
political body. During the French war the 
Roman hierarchy in Prussia was disaffected. 
It was notoriously in sympathy with the en- 
emies of the country, and it opposed by ev- 
ery practicable means the union of the em- 
pire. Now this hierarchy in Prussia is not 
a voluntary establishment: it is established 
and in great part supported by the state. 
But it owes allegiance to a foreign power 
and a foreign interest. Therefore for its 
own safety—the first law of states—the 
Prussian government must exercise super- 
vision over it, and must prévent that alien 
allegiance from becoming injurious to the 
state. 

“I acknowledge it as my duty,” says 
Prince Bismarck, “to respect the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church as dogmas, and I 
have never interfered with any body for 
believing in them. But if the infallibility 
dogma is so interpreted as to lead to the es- 





tablishment of an ecclesiastical imperium in 
imperio, if it occasions the setting aside of 
the laws of this country because unapproved 
by the Vatican, I am naturally driven to as- 
sert the legitimate supremacy of the state. 
We Protestants are under the conviction 
that this kingdom of Prussia ought not to 
be ruled by the Pope, and we demand that 
you, the ultramontane section of the Roman 
Catholics, respect our convictions as we do 
yours. Unfortunately, however, you are ac- 
customed to complain of oppression when 
not permitted to lord it over others.” A 
state which establishes and supports a 
church may clearly impose conditions upon 
it. This is what Prussia hasdone. She has 
restricted the perfect liberty of an endowed 
church in order to make it compatible with 
the supremacy of the state, and she requires 
obedience to those restrictions. If they are 
violated, the breaker of the law is punished. 
Archbishop LEpocHOWSKI breaks the law, 
and he is sent to prison. 

Of course to an American the obvious 
policy of BisMaRcK is the disestablishment 
of the Roman Church. If it were made a 
purely voluntary association in Prussia, as it 
is here, it could be opposed, as it is here, not 
as a church, but as a political party. Of 
course it would follow the same tactics there 
as here, and insist, when it was opposed as a 
political party, that it was persecuted as a 
church. But that adroit although not very 
dignified trick would be no more useful in 
Prussia than it is in America. The diffi- 
culty, however, is that Prussia recognizes 
the union of church and state, and that the 
Archbishop LEDOCHOWSKI and the rest of 
the hierarchy have no intention whatever 
of surrendering their subventions. So long 
as they hold this position the argument is 
clearly against them. So long as the state 
supports the hierarchy it may properly take 
care that the hierarchy shall not weaken the 
political fidelity of the citizens. The de- 
tails of its measures, however, should be 
such as not to alienate the sympathy of 
the friends of religious liberty, or they will 
defeat the object, and strengthen rather 
than weaken the power of the foreign hie- 
rarchy. 





ENGLISH WATER-COLOR 
PICTURES. 


THE admirable exhibition of water-color 
pictures at the rooms of the Netional Acad- 
emy has been the occasion of many expres- 
sions of disappointment that there has been 
no representation of the English artists like 
that of last year. The explanation, how- 
ever, is very simple. In 1872 Congress passed 
an act in which was the following clause, 
“All paintings, statuary, and photographic 
pictures imported into the United States 
for exhibition by any association duly au- 
thorized under the laws of the United States 
or any State, for the promotion and encour- 
agement of science, art, or industry, and not 
intended for sale, shall be admitted free of 
duty, under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe.” 
Some of the English artists applied to the 
National Academy through an agent, and the 
Academy courteously consented to receive 
pictures for exhibition. About two hun- 
dred were sent out, including specimens of 
the best English masters in this kind. The 
pictures were exhibited duty free, and sales 
being made to the amount of nearly five 
thousand dollars, the works were removed 
upon payment of the duties, and those which 
remained unsold were returned to England. 
The Academy rooms were thus virtually a 
bonded warehouse during the exhibition. 
The success of the eaterprise was such that 
arrangements had een made for a very 
much larger exhibition this year. Indeed, 
many of the pictures had been already col- 
lected in London, when a communication 
was received by the agents stating that the 
Treasury Department in Washington had 
withdrawn the privilege accorded last year, 
and that no pictures would be allowed to 
be sold without previous payment of duty. 
The pictures have consequently been re- 
turned to the artists, and there will be no 
English exhibition in New York. 

The action of the Treasury is ascribed to 
the representations of certain art dealers in 
New York who are opposed to the introduc- 
tion of foreign pictures. But that is evident- 
ly not a fair statement of the case. It is the 
business of art dealers to sell foreign pictures 
as well as others; but they naturally do not 
wish to see other dealers unfairly favored by 
the law or by its interpretation. It is evi- 
dent that the agents who had charge of the 
foreign pictures at the Academy were really 
dealers who sold their goods in bond, And 
if one dealer might do that, why not all? 
Mr. Avery, Mr. Scuauss, Mr. GouprIL, and 
others exhibit pictures for sale. Why should 
not their galleries be bonded warehouses as 
well as the gallery of the Academy? It is 
evident also that the action of last year 
was illegal. The clause of the law under 
which the pictures were imported, and which 





we have already quoted, provides in terms 
for pictures “not intended for sale.” The 
Academy rooms under this law could not be 
a@ bonded warehouse, they could only be a 
gallery for exhibition. There was no neces- 
sity for the Treasury to revise its decision 
upon the subject in order to exclude the pic- 
tures of this year; it was only necessary to 
enforce the indisputable provision of the 
law. Pictures intended for sale, as the En- 
glish water-colors confessedly are, can not 
be brought in under the clause quoted with- 
out payment of duty. 

But while these are the facts, and while 
there can be no fair complaint of the art 
dealers for demanding that existing laws 
shall not be disregarded to their injury, the 
facts illustrate the folly of those laws. The 
absurdity of the Chinese exclusion wrought 
by a high tariff could not be more strikingly 
illustrated than by the prohibition to this 
country of the refining and civilizing influ- 
ences of works of art. Mr. AVERY has writ- 
ten a letter to the Tribune, in which he takes 
this ground, and he states that the Academy 
ought not to be surprised by the refusal to 
admit the English water-colors, as “ nearly 
every member of the Academy had repeated- 
ly petitioned Congress to advance such du- 
ties upon works of art as would amount to a 
prohibition.” We recall such petitions, and 
we remonstrated at the time. We reminded 
the artists that nothing would so stimulate 
an intelligent demand for works of art as 
the knowledge that could be acquired only 
by familiarity with the best. The action of 
the Academy last year in receiving the En- 
glish pictures showed a much higher intelli- 
gence than the petition of artists for high 
duties upon foreign works of art. But the 
result this year is the logical consequence 
offthe feeling that prompts such petitions. 





ALASKA AS A PENAL COLONY. 


In an article in Harper's Monthly for June, 
1873, Mr. CHARLES NorDuorr, in asking, 
“What shall we do with Scroggs?” pro- 
posed to do something with Alaska. He 
says that “in Alaska we have an immense 
Territory, in almost every respect well suit- 
ed to be the scene of a penal colony.” The 
suggestion seemed to meet with no response, 
until recently a resolution has been intro- 
duced in the Legislature of California rec- 
ommending this disposition of the new Ter- 
ritory, and it is probable that the project 
will be presented in Congress. The ques- 
tion is entirely new, and the results of the 
experience of other countries are not gener- 
ally known here. But Mr. NorDHOFY’s ar- 
gument in favor of his suggestion is strong 


and clear, and deserves the careful consider- 
ation i 


A PRACTICABLE SYSTEM OF 
POOR RELIEF. 


THE tenth annual report of the secretary 
of the Board of State Charities in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Epwarp L. Pierce, is not only 
most valuable for its clear statement of the 
condition of all the charitable and penal in- 
stitutions in the State, but it is peculiarly 
interesting, at a time when public attention 
is every where so constantly directed to 
methods of charitable relief, for its admira- 
ble account of the best European plans and 
houses of charity and correction, the result 
of Mr. Prerce’s personal inspection. One 
point in the report in particular is worthy 
the careful consideration of the relief socie- 
ties in every town and village in the coun- 
try, and that is the account of the Elberfeld 
system of poor relief, which has been estab- 
lished for some years in the Rhenish town 
of that name near Diisseldorf. It was the 





suggestion of a banker, DANIEL VON DER‘ 


HEyDT, who is still living. Like all excel- 
lent practical systems of the kind, it is very 
simple. Its characteristic idea is minute 
and constant supervision of those who are 
relieved, maintained by the unpaid care of 
the more prosperous citizens. And this is 
effected by restricting each visitor to the 
care of not more than four families, or even 
two, so that the inspection may be thorough 
and not too burdensome, Here is voluntary, 
gratuitous, and personal service, and the vis- 
itor, without trouble or sacrifice of much 
time, can readily ascertain all that is neces- 
sary for wise relief. 

The adoption of such a system would 
lighten incalculably the labor of active 
charity in every community, while it would 
have the moral advantage of bringing the 
needy and suffering witbin the range of the 
personal knowledge and sympathy of the 
more fortunate. The charitable work of 
the best-disposed neighborhoods often seems 
in prospect so enormous, and so sure to cost 
a great deal of time and trouble, that it is 
shirked and slurred. But a little thought 
and organization upon the Elberfeld plan 


other German towns. The city of Bremen 
is about adopting it 


: 
z 
: 


us that the same personal supervision was 
the secret of the success of Dr. CuaLmens's 
poor relief in his parish in Glasgow, The 
Elberfeld system has been partially adopted 
in London, In any suburban community in 
this country it would require, of course, the 
co-operation of many comfortable families, 
but each of them would be responsible only 
for three or four of the needy neighboring 
families, Such a method would be infi- 
nitely better than the present district sys- 
tem, which is both unequal and unwieldy ; 
and we trust that all who may chance to 
see this article, and who are actively inter- 
ested in the subject in their communities, 
will see the wisdom of taking a little trou- 
ble to save a@ great deal. 





THE CITY WATCH-TOWER. 


Tue watch-tower is an institution that has 
come down to us from the days of our grand- 
fathers in Gotham. One of the men displaced 
by the recent change in the custodians of these 
observatories had been a bell-ringer, and had 
twirled around in his chair in the lonely belfry 
daily and nightly, for forty years, In that little 
look-out bright eyes are dancing about in every 
direction, and anxiously analyzing every burst 
of light that flashes forth in the city. 

Now the watch-tower is of iron, and has some 
architectural pretensions, while it is “* steadier on 
its pins” than those of other years. ‘There are 
nine of them in the various quarters of the city, 
from Grand Street south to Mount Morris north. 
The most insignificant one is the one oftenest 
noticed, the temporary structure in Sixth Avenue 
near Jefferson Market. The highest and finest 
tower in the city is that near the corner of 
Spring and Varick streets, which we have repre- 
sented on page 196. It is 125 feet in height, 
and commands a view from the Battery to Thirty- 
fifth Street. Its bell weighs 10,000 pounds, and 
the lever and tongue weigh 125 pounds. 

The tower is supplied with telegraphic wires 
communicating with all the other observatories 
and engine-houses of the city, by means of which 
signals of warning and danger can be instan- 
taneously made to the most distant quarter, 
Speaking tubes afford every facility for conversa- 
tion between the watcher on the tower aud the 
watcher in. the engine-house below, and the onl 

i that would seem familiar to the bell- 
ringer of s. quarter of a century ago are the long 
sed and the night-glass. This tower 
is in charge of a detail of three men, Tuomas W. 
Retrea, Linpsay WILLtamson, and Tuomas J. 
Cortisus, of Engine Company No, 30, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 





Conenrss has thus far done a great deal of talking, 
but accomplished very litue else. Nearly two thou- 
sand bills have been introduced into the House alone, 


three to two cents half ounce. it referred to 
per was 


k, 

meee, newspaper, or other matter of the Kind, to 
his or her name and address upon it, and the 
number and kind of articles inclosed, and also a form 
of presentation in books.—Mr. Hagar, the new Senator 
California, took his seat on the 9th inet., and Sen- 


of 
theirs on the 12th inst.—A resolution passed the House 
on motion of Mr. Smith, of Ohio, de- 
be within the constitutional power of 
80 to regulate commerce among the 
as to protect that portion of internal commerce 
which is among the several States from all unjust or 
pa eg tolls, taxes, obstructions, or other burdens, 
railroad companies or by combi- 
present contition and maguitude of the eiemescnns 
m and maguitu commerce 
the States demand the prompt and wise exer- 
duties. r Boatwell, 
of Massachusetts, introduced a bill on the 9th inst, 


ing, other things, that banks shall neither pay 
to nor ve from each other any interest on depos- 
its, Cyd 5! of the forfeiture of four times the 
amount of such interest.—The Bankrupt law od 


amendments: that a ——— in order to be valid, 
shall be signed by two-thirds of the number of cred- 
itors, iting one-half the value of the debts, 


ote was 48 to i1.—The President ap- 
bill for the Howard court of inguiry on 


In the New York State Legislature, on the 10th inst. 
Sate oe introduced a bili for the equal distri: 


mittee on Manufactures, on the 1ith inst., to re- 
a bill for the protection 
—Bills were introduced into both 
Houses, on the 11th inst., that the holder of a life-in- 
poy a A claim on any anniversary of its is- 
sue a value, with interest at four per cent. 
per annum, 
The civil suits have at len; reached the 
Conart of A 


t. was reserved. 
The Connecticut State Peputsseon met 
at Hartford on the lith Hon. Henry P, Haven, 
of New London, prottes. The ot officers nom- 








a ae B. Harrison ew Haven, for 
S vernor y ac u m) and Hon, John T, Waite, of 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


We are to have another Atlantic cable, that ises 
to transmit messages at a shilli word, The 
will run from Great Britain to fs Syiane at the 


t. 
Emperor Francie Joseph of Austria left Vienna 
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FIGHTING THE FIRE.—[Drawn By Frenzeny AND TAVERNIER. | 


FIGHTING THE FIRE power of description. Awakening terror under | and child turns out to fight the foe. All sorts | the illustration on this page a scene of ‘this de- 

: “4 . any circumstances, it is especially dreaded when | of expedients are used to stay the progress of | scription is given. ‘‘ All men on fire-guard! 

[ne astonishing rapidity with which the prai- | it makes its way toward the settlements. In | the flames, Blankets, rags tied on ends of | is the order, which is speedily obeyed, and not 
f ‘iven by furious winds, sweeps on in | such an event the alarm is speedily given, and 
rk of devastation is something beyond the | in the twinkling of an eye every man, woman, 


sticks, and every thing that can be used to beat | until the last spark has been quenched will the 
down the fire, are brought into requisition. In | band cease the brave fight with the flames. 
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STATE HOMEOPATHIC ASYLUM FOR 
THE INSANE, 

Tuts institution, of which we give a view on 

ve 193, was originated in 1869, through the 

rtions of Georce F. Foorr, M.D., and of 


THE 


rtain public-spirited citizens both in Orange 
inty and in other sections of the State, who 
» desirous of applying the principles of the 


Hahnemannian school of medicine to the cure 


‘ elief of the insane. In April, 1870, it be- 
came a duly incorporated, State institution, and 
: site was chosen for it upon a farm of 250 acres, 
jocated about a mile to the westward of the vil- 
lage of Middletown, Orange County, New York 


h commends its selection by the 
beauty of the views which it commands, its ex- 
t and healthful surroundings, its admirable 

es for drainage, supply of water, and ease 

On this site has been constructed a 
or administrative building, now ready for 
pancy, and a boiler and laundry-house. A 
, or pavilion building, for the accommoda- 


ccess, 





tion of patients, is partly completed. The plan 
of the asylum contemplates four of these pavilion 
buildings, two on either side of the central edi- 
fice, and connected therewith by corridors on 
the ground-floor and between the basements. 


The main building accommodates all the do- 
mestic and administrative offices, and seventy- 
five patients. Itis 175 feet long by 62 feet deep, 

nd four stories high, exclusive of attic and base- 


ment, each floor affording an area of 12,000 


square feet. Its architecture is of the Rhenish 
style, combining an appearance of strength with 
a certain lightness and cheerfulness of effect, 
which is in marked contrast to the sombre heavi- 
ness not infrequently observable in asylum build- 
ings. The edifice is of the best brick, with Ohio 
stone dressings, and from its front a boldly pro- 
jecting tower furnishes a porte cochére to the 
p incipal entrance, gives additional space to the 
elegant music-room on the second floor, and the 


chapel on the third floor, and rises to a height of 
ninety feet from the ground. In the construc- 
tion of this building the greatest pains have been 
taken to make it fire-proof; and its interior fin- 


ish, in every respect of detail, is most admirable 
both as to design, material, and workmanship. 
The arrangements also for heating, ventilating, 


sewerage, etc., have been most carefully consid- 
ered, and, together. with the thorongh under- 
drainage of the land in the vicinity of the build- 
ings, can scarcely fail to secure healthfulness and 
comfort to the inmates. 

The new building—Pavilion No. 1, as it is 
designated for convenience—is to be devoted 
entirely to patients. It is 204 feet in length, 
and three stories in height above the basement, 
with a wing on the southerly end 70 feet deep, 
and on the northerly end a wing 100 feet deep, 
and is-to be built of brick and half-timbered 
work, so constructed as to give it the appearance 
of three distinct villas, slightly connected by bal- 
conies and glass-covered galleries, thus avoiding 
the prison-like style generally followed in simi- 
Jar institutions. Externally this pavilion, when 
finished, will be considered as even more attract- 
ive than the main building. Charming, howev- 
er, as its exterior is to the eye, the interior ar- 
rangement is still more graceful and home-like: 
indeed, the Aome-like has been, and will be, a 
sine qua non in the planning of all the buildings 
of this asylum. 

These buildings and their belongings reflect 


much credit upon Mr. Cart PFEIFFER, the 
architect; Messrs. Lyons, Fettows, & Bunn, 
builders; James Wiis, C.E., landscape ar- 


chitect; and the Building Committee, Messrs. 
GRINNELL Bert, J. Draper, M.D., E. P. 
Wuee cer, and Danret THompson, 

The present Board of Trustees is as follows: 
Friercuer Harper, Jun., President, New York 
GRINNELL Bort, Vice-President, War- 


citv: 
wick; P. S. Hox, Treasurer, New York city; 
M. D. Stivers, Secretary, Middletown; Dr. 
J. Draver, Hon. E. P. Wueever, DAnren 


Tuompson, and Hon. H, R. Low, Middletown ; 
J. Cowprey, Warwick; Dr. D.C. Jayne, Flor- 
ida; Dr. J. Ostrom, Goshen; James G. Gra- 
HAM, Newburgh; D. D. T. Marsaati; Satem 
H. Wars, Dr. T. F. Atuen, Dr. E. M. Ket- 
LoGce, Dr. Joun F. Gray, New York city; Dr. 
E. PD. Jones, Dr. H. M. Patne, Albany; Dr. 
W. H. Watson, Utica; A. B. Concer, Haver- 
straw 

Middletown is distant sixty-six miles from 
New York city by the Erie Railway, and is also 
reached by the Midland Railroad. 


THE HUDSON RIVER 


STATE 
HOSPITAL. 
Tus institution, of which a view is given on 
page 193, was created by the Legislature in 1867, 
Its location is upon the east bank of the Hud- 


son, one mile north of Poughkeepsie. ‘The site 
was purchased by the city of Poughkeepsie and 
the county of Dutchess for 885,000, and made 
over to the State of New York, as a free gift, for 
the purposes of the hospital. Subsequently leg- 
islative enactment desigiated the following coun- 
ties as the Hudson River State Hospital Dis- 
trict: Suffolk, Queens, Kings, Richmond, New 
York, Westchester, Rockland, Putnam, Sullivan, 
Orange, Ulster, Dutchess, Columbia, Greene, 
Albany, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Washington, Es- 
sex, Clinton, Warren, and Franklin. The reg- 
ulations of the hospital restrict the admission of 
patients to cases of acute insan‘ty, or those re- 
cently attacked. ‘The managers hope to make 
provision eventually for all the insane now in the 
poor-houses of the hospital district. ‘Thus far 
about four hundred and fifty patients have been 
admitted, the highest number under treatment 
at one time being two hundred and two. 

The managers of the hospital are, Hon. ABrau 
W. Parmer, of Amenia, Dr. Connerivs R. 





Acyew, of New York city, Hon. Amasa J. 
Parker, of Albany, Dr. Epwarp L. Brapie, 
of Poughkeepsie, General JoserH How .anp, 
of Matteawan, Hon. CHarLtes Wuearton, of 
Poughkeepsie, Hon. Opeti 8. Hatuaway, of 
Newburgh, James Roosrvett, Esq., of Hyde 
Park, and Dr. Freprericx D. Lents, of Cold 
Spring. 

The hospital, designed by Messrs. Vavx, 
Wiruers, & Co., under the direction of the 
Committee on Plans, is intended to accommodate 
about three hundred patients of each sex, the 
wards for men constituting the entire wing to 
the south, and the wards for women the entire 
wing to the north of the central building, which 
is devoted to the various departments of general 
management. The chapel is placed between 
the wings and in the rear of the central build- 
ing, so that patients of one sex are prevented 
from looking into the wards or yards of patients 
of the other sex. All the arrangements for the 
accommodation and treatment of patients are of 
the most complete character. 





TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “ Srranares anp Pirerms,” “ Lapy Avp- 
Levy's Seoret,” “Tae Lovers or ARDEN,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
‘*1 DO BELIEVE YOU; AND I KNOW YOU TRUE.” 


Tue tidings of Sir Aubrey Perriam’s death 
made a profound impression upon the people of 
Hedingham. They had been but rarely favored 
with the sunshine of his countenance at the best 
of times, and for the last year he had never been 
seen beyond his own grounds—nay, his very ex- 
istence had dwindled to a tradition. Yet now 
that he was really dead, it seemed to the people 
of Hedingham as if a light had gone out; as if 
there were one star the less in their sky; as if 
things never again could be quite what they had 
been in the past. 

Perriam Place abandoned to an infant, and a 
young widow of doubtful extraction! it seemed 
a disruption of social order. People speculated 
upon the life Lady Perriam would lead now that 
she was her own mistress. 

‘*] dare say she'll give dinner-parties after the 
first year of her mourning,” said Mrs. Toynbee, 
who had not forgotten Sylvia’s ungracious recep- 
tion of her only visit. 

“*T should think she would go up to London, 
and have her box at the opera, and ride in Kot- 
ten Row,” said Miss Toynbee. ‘‘ That’s what I 
should do if I were a rich young widow.” 

‘*The question is whether she is rich,” re- 
marked Mrs. ‘Toynbee, with an oracular air. 
**We have heard nothing about Sir Aubrey’s 
will yet.” 

‘*T suppose we shall hear of it,” said the 
daughter, with natural curiosity. 

**T should think so. Mr. Vancourt is most 
likely to hear, and I dare say I shall be able to 
get it out of him. And it will be in the ///us- 
trated News most likely after a day or two,” 

Mr. Bain read the will at noon on the day aft- 
er his first yisit to the widowed Lady Perriam in 
the presence of Sylvia, Mr. Stimpson, and all the 
servants except the two nurses, Mrs. Carter and 
Mrs. Tringfold, who could not possibly be inter- 
ested in a will made before their advent to Per- 
riam, 

‘The reading took place in the dining-room— 
dreary at the best of times, but more than usual- 
ly dreary to day, when the nature of the cere- 
monial suggested all sad and gloomy thoughts. 
The servants sat in a row against the wall, 
dressed in their new mourning, guiltless of the 
slenderest thread of white to relieve its dense 
blackness, Lady Perriam sat in an arm-chair 
by the heaped-up fire, which was the only cheer- 
ful thing in the room. 

Sir Aubrey’s will showed some thoughtfulness 
for his dependents, though he had taken care not 
to impoverish the estate by too liberal legacies. 
He left small pensions to each of the older serv- 
ants, and a rather large pension to Jean Chape- 
lain, but pensions which they were only to enjoy 
when superannuated. To every servant who had 
been a member of his household for the period 
of ten years he left fifty pounds, to those who 
had served him over five years he left five-and- 
twenty pounds, in recognition of the merit of 
prolonged service, said the will. There was also 
a bequest of five-and-twenty guineas to Mr. 
Stimpson for the purchase of a mourning ring. 

‘To Mr. Shadrach Bain he left the sum of one 
thousand pounds, to mark his high estimation of 
services ably and conscientiously rendered during 
a period of many years. 

To his ‘‘dear brother” Mordred Perriam Sir 
Aubrey Perriam left his collection of gold and 
silver snufi-boxes and one thousand pounds, and 
he further desired that his widow, or his chil- 
dren, should continue to the said Mordred Per- 
riam all advantages and privileges which he had 
hitherto enjoyed as an inmate of Perriam Place 
—that he should still occupy those rooms now 
tenanted by him, and reside at Perriam free of 
all charge for the natural term of his life. 

Finally, to his beloved wife Sylvia Sir Aubrey 
left all his personal estate, which, with the in- 
come she would enjoy under her settlement, 
would amply provide for her maintenance. But 
in the event of his death happening before the 
majority of his eldest son, Sir Aubrey left his 
wife guardian of the infant, with the privilege 
of residing at Perriam during his minority. 

Sir Aubrey’s personalty incladed money in the 
funds, which would make a considerable addition 
to Sylvia’s income. 

The additional lands, tenements, and heredit- 





aments which had been acquired within the last 
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fifty years, and constituted Sir Aubrey’s inde- 
pendent estate, were to be equally divided among 
his younger children, after the death of Lady 
Perriam, her interest in the estate under the set- 
tlement being only a life-interest. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the school-mas- 
ter's daughter found herself handsomely provid- 
ed for in the hour of her widowhood and inde- 
pendence. 

Rumor was not slow to spread the contents of 
Sir Aubrey’s will among the gossips of Monk- 
hampton and Hedingham. Mr. Stimpson, who 
did not consider his devotion recompensed by the 
trumpery bequest of a mourning ring, took no 
pains to keep the particulars of the will secret. 
It was sure to be published in the newspapers 
by-and-by, and he might as well have the satisfac- 
tion of communicating the news to his patients. 
Thus it became known in Hedingham that the 
widowed Lady Perriam had inherited all Sir Au- 
brey’s personal estate, which added about two 
thousand a year to her income under the settle- 
ment. This, exaggerated by rumor, soon swelled 
to ten, fifteen, or twenty thousand, according to 
the fancy of the narrator. 

Those who remembered Sylvia less than two 
years ago as the village school-master’s daugh- 
ter lifted up their hands and eyes, and marveled 
at this wondrous turn in fortune’s wheel. 

At Dean House the news of Sir Aubrey’s 
death was received almost in silence, but it was 
a shock to more than one member of Mrs. Stan- 
den’s household, 

To Mrs, Standen herself the event was most 
unwelcome. Fortune could make no change in 
her dislike to and distrust of Sylvia. As Sir Au- 
brey Perriam’s widow, with a large income, she 
was just as obnoxious to Edmund Standen’s 
mother as she had been when only the village 
school-master’s daughter. 

Nor was this all. Though nothing definite 
had ever been said by her son, Mrs. Standen had 
of late been cheered by the hope that he would 
find a cure for his wounded heart in Esther's 
calm affection. He had breathed no lover's 
prayer in the girl's willing ear; he had made no 
promise to his mother. But he had seemed tran- 
quil, if not happy, in Esther's society ; and there 
had been something more distant and yet more 
tender in his tone and manner than the free and 
easy matter-of-course affection of an adopted 
brother. Esther and he had read the same 
books, and acquired a hundred fancies and pre- 
dilections in common. They sang together 
dreamy German music, while Mrs. Standen 
dozed in her easy-chair by the fire, or worked 
at some lace-bedizened pinafore for one of the 
small grandchildren. It could hardly be pos- 
sible to imagine a fairer picture of home than 
the family sitting-room at Dean House of an 
evening after the seven-o'clock dinner. The 
routine of business life, which kept Edmund 
away at the bank all day, rendered the repose 
of home doubly enjoyable. When he was an 
idle man he had yawned at these simple pleas- 
ures, and found evening in the family circle a 
long Business. Now that he worked hard at his 
desk all day, he was bright and sociable in the 
evening, and never found the hours too long. 

Was Sylvia's influence to spoil this tranquil 
gladness — to introduce discord once again be- 
tween mother and son? 

Mrs. Standen trembled, but was silent. Es- 
ther felt that the tender hope which had made 
its nest in her heart must speedily perish. What 
chance had she against that siren whom Edmund 
had loved so passionately a year and a half ago, 
and perchance had never ceased to love? Esther 
knew that he had his hours of despondency, and 
she knew that despondency with him meant the 
memory of Sylvia. 

However Sir Aubrey’s death may have affected 
Edmund Standen himself, he heard of the event 
in silence, and with an unchanged countenance. 
He heard all the gossip about the event which 
beguiled the tedium of business hours at the 
bank, and which for the most part took the form 
of speculation upon the value of Sir Aubrey’s 
estate; but he said nothing. At home he was 
equally silent ; even when thoughtless Ellen Sar- 
gent broke out with some ill-advised remark 
about Lady Perriam in the middle of dinner, 
Esther had but one thought—a thought which 
was almost conviction. Edmund's unextinguish- 
ed flame would burst into a full blaze once more, 
and ere Sylvia's widowhood was well over he 
would claim the old broken promise. Her 
treachery would be forgotten, or at least for- 
given. He would remember only that she was 
free, and that he might win her. 

Esther was prepared to see the first sign of 
Edmund's return to the old allegiance in an al- 
tered manner to herself. He would be colder, 
more distant, unconsciously withdraw himself 
from that intimacy which had been so sweet to 
her, and had seemed so pleasant to him. He 
would forget to bring her all the new books he 
read, forget to ask for the old duets. 

To Miss Rochdale’s surprise, however, there 
was no such alteration in Edmund's manner. If 
he changed at all after Sir Aubrey’s death, it was 
to grow kinder, warmer even. They were more 
than ever united by their mutual love of litera- 
ture and music. They read Schiller together, 
to the secret disgust of Mrs. Standen and Ellen, 
to whose ears the gutturals of that grand Scla- 
vonic tongue were unutterably barbarous. As the 
evenings lengthened Edmund pleaded for after- 
dinner rambles in the meadows, where the violets 
and primroses heralded spring's carnival of field 
flowers. Mrs. Standen never went out after din- 
ner; Mrs. Sargent preferred the nursery to any 
spot upon earth at her little ones’ bed-time ; so 
Edmund's natural companion was Esther Roch- 
dale. She was too thoroughly pure to affect prud- 
ishness. She accompanied him for his evening 
walks as readily and unquestioningly as if they 
had been brother students at Heidelberg. 

One calm April twilight, about six weeks after 








Cropley Common, that rugged heath upon which 
Edmund had met Sylvia in the rain-storm, and 
answered her curious questions about his engage- 
ment to Esther. The hill-side, with its knolls 
and dells and furze-crowned peaks, wore a differ- 
ent aspect on this bright April evening. The 
western sky was still rosy after a fine sunset, and 
the faint, pale crescent of a waxing moon shone 
dimly in the vault above. The distant sea line 
was purpled with the shadow of coming night, 
and one lonely white-sailed bark glimmered far 
away upon the darkening blue. 

Edmund and Esther had been walking in si- 
lence for some time, each wrapped in thought, 
when the young man stopped, and proposed a 
few minutes’ rest before they struck into the 
homeward path. 

Esther, generally ready to obey, on this occa- 
sion demurred. 

**It’s late already, Edmund, and auntie will 
be waiting for her tea.” The superintendence. 
of the tea-table was one of Esther’s evening du- 


es. 

‘* Let her enjoy rather a longer nap than usu- 
al, Essie. The sleep won’t do my mother any 
harm, and I want to have a little talk with you.” 

Esther complied, and sat down on the grassy 
knoll which Edmund suggested as the best rest- 
ing-place. The evening—April on the threshold 
of May—was as warm as many nights in June. 

**T don’t see why we should sit here to talk, 
Edmund, since we have been talking more or less 
all the time we've been out, and are likely to go 
on talking all the way home.” 

** Yes, I never find myself at a loss for some- 
thing to talk about when I am with you, Essie. 
I suppose that means community of tastes, sym- 
pathy, and so on, eh?” 

‘“*T suppose so.” 

** Perhaps, after all, my real motive was a 
smoke. May I have a cigar ?” 

**Of course you may. You know I am used 
to your smoking.” 

**In that case I shall light up. These even- 
ing walks wouldn’t be half so nice if you object- 
ed to the cigar, Essie.” 

**T dare say not. I think you would rather 
do without me than the cigar.’ 

**T don’t quite know about that,” answered 
Edmund, gravely. ‘‘I am very fond of the ci- 
gar, it is true, and if you forbade it I should feel 
the deprivation sorely. But I don’t see my way 
to getting on without you. I never have been 
obliged to exist without you, you see, Essie. I 
can hardly judge what the flavor of life would be 
without Esther.” 

Esther’s lip, unused to express scorn, curled 
ever so slightly at this remark. 

** You did without me very well when you were 
in love with Sylvia Carew,” she said. ‘‘I doubt 
if you were conscious of my existence in those 
days.” 

** Ah, Esther, that was a brief madness—a 
passing fever. While it lasted I was indeed 
hardly conscious of any thing except my siren’s 
charm. Never speak to me of that time, Essie. 
I want to forget it altogether. I want to put it 
out of my power to look hack upon it, I want 
to blot it out of my book of life.’ 

‘* Lady Perriam is free now. You might win 
her after all,” said Esther, lurking bitterness au- 
dible in her tones. 

““T would not have her, polluted by falsehood. 
I would not take her, stained by the memory of 
her treason against me. No, Esther, I am not 
such a slave as you seem to think me. Lady 
Perriam’s widowhood makes no difference to my 
feelings. Were she to usurp a man’s right, and 
sue for my love, I would not yield it to her. I 
have put the thought of her out of my life for- 
ever.” 

“*T am very glad to hear that, for your own 
sake; for I do not believe she was ever worthy 
of you.” 

Edmund smoked for a minute or two before 
replying. “No, Essie, she was not worthy of 
me, ’ he said at last, ‘‘ unworthy as I may be in 
many respects; for I was true, and she was false. 
But there is one woman I know who is more 
than worthy of me, who is worthy of the best and 
truest lover that ever lived. I wish I could think 
myself not unworthy of her.” 

“Your new idol must be very exalted if you 
feel yourself so much below her in merit,” said 
Esther, with a vain endeavor to speak lightly. 

** She is the gentlest and most modest of wom- 
en, yet I feel unworthy to ask for her heart, be- 
cause I once suffered my fancy to be led astray 
by a worthless woman, when I ought to have 
found my happiness close at hand. Nay, Essie 
darling, I won’t speak in parables any longer. 
It is you I love, you whose sweetness has healed 
my wounded heart. We have been very happy 
in our evening walks, Esther. Is there any rea- 
son, except my unworthiness, that we should not 
travel side by side to the end of life ?” 

The girl looked up at him shyly, yet with a 
steady light in her soft dark eves. 

** You are in no manner unworthy of me, Ed- 
mund,” she replied ; ‘‘ but I will not aecept less 
than your whole heart. I love you well enough 
to be your adopted sister all my life—yes, even 
to see you happy with another woman, and take 
comfort from the thought of your happiness. 
But if vou offer me any other kind of love than 
a brother’s, I must have all or nothing. I will 
not have your heart if there is a corner of it that 
still belongs to Lady Perriam.” 

**Why do you mention that odious name ?” 
cried Edmund, angrily. ‘‘Did not I tell you 
that I had put her out of my life—that for me 
there is no such person as Sylvia Perriam? An- 
swer an honest man’s honest question, Essie. 
Will you be my wife?” 

The question was very plainly put. There 
was no purple light of love here to glorify the 
ancient theme. Yet Edmund seemed thorough- 
ly in earnest. His tones and looks were tender 
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and truthful. She who listened to him loved him 
too well not to be deeply moved. 

‘* That is too serious a question to be answer- 
ed hastily,” replied Esther, gravely. ‘‘We are 
very happy as we are, Edmund. Let our peace- 
ful life go on, and let your question remain un- 
answered a little longer, till you better know your 
own mind.” 

**I can not know my own mind better than 
I do now. I want this question settled at once, 
Essie. I want to feel that I have a purpose in 
life—something to look forward to, something to 
hope for, something to dream about. I thought 
while the pain of Sylvia’s desertion was new that 
I could never hope again, never weave the old 
dream of wife and home, without which a man’s 
life is but a dreary business at best. Providence 
has been kinder to me than I deserved, Essie, 
when I told myself that for me hope and love 
must henceforth be idle words. I have learned 
to hope again, to love again, and you have been 
my gentle teacher.” 

**T never tried to set you such a lesson, at 
least as regards the last part of the business,” 
answered Esther, blushingly. ‘‘ Auntie and all 
of us were anxious to see you hopeful, but I don’t 
think any one thought—’ 

**You don’t think any one thought,” echoed 
Edmund, laughing at the girl’s embarrassment. 
‘*T know that my mother never cherished a fond- 
er hope than that you and I should be one. You 
wouldn't disappoint her, would you, Essie—you 
who love her so well ?” 

**T have no thought but of your happiness, 
Edmund. You mustn't marry me just to please 
auntie. That would not be the way to make 
your own life happy.” 

** My life can not be otherwise than happy with 
your companionship, Essie. Long ago you were 
my ideal woman. Yes, when you were only a 
girl of sixteen. Then came that fatal dream, 
and my love was lured away from you. I know 
now what a false flame that was which led me 
over marshes of difficulty only to land me in 
the slough of despond. Come, Esther darling, 
you are too kind to refuse me forgiveness for a 
wrong that has cost me so dearly.” 

**T have nothing to forgive, Edmund. I can 
not blame you for finding Sylvia Carew more at- 
tractive than I.” 

** Then, if there is nothing to forgive, all is 
settled ; and you will be my sweet little wife.” 

‘The cigar had been thrown away ere this, and 
Edmund's arm had drawn Esther's slender form 
to his side, just as in twilights gone by Sylvia 
had nestled against his shoulder. 

“*You mean yes, Esther,” said Edmund, try- 
ing to see her downcast eyes. 

** You haven’t even asked me if I love you.” 

‘*Suppose I am daring enough to fancy you 
do, just a very little, homeopathically, and not 
allopathically.” 

‘*T love you with all my heart,” she answered, 
with a little burst of feeling—feeling so long re- 
pressed that it gushed out in spite of her desire 
to be restrained, wise, thoughtfal, for her lover, 
rather than for herself. ‘‘1 have no wish but to 
make you happy.” 

“There is only one way of doing that, Essie. 
Be my wife. The sooner the better, sweet. I 
want to feel that I have an interest in life, that 
I have some one to work for. I hope you mean 
to be very extravagant, Essie, and spend all your 
money and mine too, so that I may have to work 
hard for our children. Now, darling, it’s getting 
dark and cold: I hope I haven't detained you 
here too long. But it was the business of a life- 
time we had to settle, even at the risk of rheuma- 
tism andinfluenza. Come, love. Do you know, 
that is the best cigar I ever smoked.” 

They went home together, happy, through the 
deepening night. How could Esther doubt her 
lover when he had so little doubt of himself ? 


CHAPTER XLV. 
MR. BAIN IS PUZZLED. 


Ir had been the popular belief at Hedingham 
and Monkhampton that Lady Perriam’s first use 
of her liberty would be to take flight from the 
splendid seclusion of ‘‘The Place;” but to the 
surprise and even disappointment of these fulse 
prophets, who would have liked to see their va- 
ticinations realized, Lady Perriam still continued 
to occupy the gloomy old rooms, and to take her 
lonely walks upon the Italian terrace. She had 
youth, beauty, liberty, wealth—all the world in- 
vited her to share its pleasures while the bloom 
was still upon her life—yet she was constant to 
the dreary existence she had lived with her sick 
husband, and seemed proof against all the temp- 
tations which allure youth. 

Even Mr. Bain wondered, and was not slow to 
express his wonderment, at her solitary and se- 
cluded existence. He saw her looking pale, 
and even care-worn, as if with sleepless nights, 
and urged the necessity of change of air and 
scene. 

‘You ought to spend a few weeks at Weston- 
super-Mare, or Malvern,” said the land-steward, 
during one of his periodical visits to the Place— 
visits which Sylvia did her best to discourage, 
but which Mr. Bain continued as regularly as 
if he had received the warmest welcome. The 
Court of Chancery had made him guardian of 
the infant heir, according to the express wish of 
Sir Aubrey as recorded in his will, Lady Perriam 
having no one she could put forward against him. 
He was thus, for all practical purposes, master 
of the house she lived in; he could come and go 
as he pleased; and she felt that his power had 
been increased instead of being diminished by 
her husband's death. 

She made her stand against him, however, and 
without actually defying him, did her best to re- 
sist his growing power. 

<: You are quilemtly kind, Mr. Bain,” she said, 
when the steward suggested change of air; ** but 











when I want advice I will take it from Mr. 
Stimpson.” 

“* But you are looking ill, must be ill, I should 
think, and you don’t call in Stimpson.” — 

“© When I want him I shall send for him.” 

“‘ Very well, Lady Perriam. Of course I have 
no right to interfere beyond the warm interest I 
feel in all that concerns you.” ; 

Sylvia drew herself up haughtily at this speech. 

‘*Be good enough to confine your interest to 
my son’s affairs,” she said. ‘‘The Court of 
Chancery did not appoint you my guardian.” 

““T can not be interested in the son without 
some anxiety about the mother. For St. John’s 
sake you are bound to take care of your health. 
You are ruining your health, and even injuring 
your beauty, by the dismal life you lead here.” 

That expression, “injuring your beauty,” 
struck home. Lady Perriam looked in her glass 
directly Mr. Bain was gone, to see if he had told 
her the truth. 

Yes, there was no doubt of it. She had a 
faded look already; her eyes were hollow, and 
their brightness was not the liquid lustre of hap- 
py youth, but a feverish brilliancy. She had a 
look of Mrs. Carter. She tossed off the light 
widow's cap impatiently, pushed back the thick 
hair from her forehead, and looked at herself 
with a searching scrutiny. 

‘* Yes, there are wrinkles coming already,” she 
said—* already, and I am not three-and-twenty. 
I think too much. I want rest of mind, change 
of scene. That man is right. His watchful eyes 
see every thing. I wonder they don’t read my 
inmost heart. Heis right. I want change, fresh- 
er air to blow this faded look out of my face. But 
how can I ever leave this hateful house?” 

Mr. Bain went home ruminating upon that 
brief conversation with Lady Perriam. He had 
perceived her startled look, fleeting as the ex- 
pression was, when he spoke of her faded beauty. 

“*She wants to preserve her good looks,” he 
thought. ‘‘Is it for Edmund Standen’s sake, I 
wonder ?” 

A change had come upon the respectable dwell- 
ing in Monkhampton High Street, and this time 
the change was permanent. There was no fur- 
ther cause for the fluctuations of hope and fear. 
‘The mourning band which Mr. Bain had put 
round his hat after Sir Aubrey Perriam’s death 
had been replaced by a deeper band, which cov- 
ered the hat almost to the top. Shadrach Bain 
was a widower. Mrs. Bain had revived consid- 
erably in the milder climate of Cannes, Her 
health, indeed, had so much improved as to re- 
new hope in Clara Louisa’s breast ; but just when 
she gave most hopeful accounts of the invalid, 
there came a sharp and sudden attack, which 
swept away this frail life, as withered leaves are 
scattered before the autumn blast. 

Long as their minds had been divided by hope 
and fear, this event was a terrible shock for all 
the sons and daughters. Il health had become, 
in a manner, their mother’s normal state. They 
had grown accustomed to think of her as an in- 
valid, but they had never prepared themselves 
for her loss. Deepest sorrow and deepest gloom 
descended upon the comfortable old square-built 
house like a thunder-cloud. The jingle of the 
housekeeping keys, the pride of being mistress 
of her father’s house, gave Matilda Jane no pleas- 
ure. The absence of the gentle house-mother 
made too sad a blank in the love-bound circle of 
home. 

Mr. Bain took his loss very quietly. People 
said he felt it all the more. But if his grief 
was deep, it was not a vehement or passionate 
sorrow. His countenance, always serious and 
thoughtful, had a graver look now. He walked 
with downcast eyes, as if meditating upon the 
things of an unseen world. He became some- 
what less regular in his attendance at the lengthy 
services in Water Lane Chapel: whereon the 
Water Lane Chapelites, charitably disposed to a 
man of Mr. Bain’s standing, told one another that 
the poor dear man could not bear to sit in the 
family pew without his Amelia. 

In the cemetery, just outside Monkhampton, 
a handsome stone memorial, of the square and 
solid order, an obelisk with a flame at the top, 
which looked rather more like a landmark for 
distant navigators than a tribute of affection to 
the dead, already testified Mr. Bain’s devotion 
to his departed spouse. There had been no de- 
lay—the order had been given to the mason the 
day after the funeral—the handsomest monu- 
ment he could supply for a hundred pounds. 

After a month or so the land-steward’s house- 
hold returned to its normal state of methodical 
comfort. Matilda Jane had been too well drill- 
ed by the departed housewife to forget her teach- 
ing. Her eye was as keen as her mother’s to 
scan the items in the butcher's book, and to de- 
tect a miscast of a column, or an error in, the 
reckoning of ounces. Her hand was as steady 
as her mother’s to weigh the grocery, and never 
made the servants’ weekly half pound of tea too 
light or too heavy. The two domestics allowed 
that Miss Bain was just, though, if any thing, 
closer than her mamma. 

Now that home had lost its chief charm in 
the removal of a fond and faithful wife, Mr. 
Bain might be forgiven if he spent less of his 
leisure by the domestic hearth than he had been 
wont to spend of old. He rode more, and de- 
voted more time to the inspection of the Perriam 
property. Not a broken hurdle or a loosened 
drain pipe escaped that piercing eye. He took 
a good deal of trouble about small improvements, 
especially on that part of the land in which Lady 
Perriam had a life-interest. ‘If it were his own 
property,” said the gossips, “‘ Mr. Bain couldn't 
be more careful of it.” 

Twice in every week he called at Perriam 
Place, saw Lady Perriam, inquired after the 
health of his ward, and, if possible, saw that 
small individual, who was apt to squall at sight 
of the guardian to whom the High Court of 
Chancery had confided his infant years. ‘‘It’s 
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a pity,” Nurse Tringfold said, ‘‘ that Sir St. John 
doesn't take to Mr. Bain, and can’t be made to 
take to him.” 

Sylvia reluctantly endured the steward’s visits, 
and though she always resisted his interference, 
she was nevertheless compelled to submit to it. 
He superintended all the details of the household, 
or, as the servants said, ‘‘ he had a finger in ev- 
ery pie.” 

One day, soon after that evening walk upon 
Cropley Common which had united Edmund 
and Esther with the sacred bond of betrothal, 
Mr. Bain took occasion to make some inquiries 
about Mrs. Carter. 

** Why do you keep that woman, Lady Per- 
riam ?” he asked. ‘‘She is a very costly serv- 
ant. I was surprised to find what heavy wages 
you pay her, and she can hardly be of any use 
now.” 

“She is a great deal of use,” replied Sylvia, 
**and I have no intention of dismissing her.” 

The agent shrugged his shoulders, and gave 
Lady Perriam that keen look she both feared 
and hated. Her cheek had paled at his ques- 
tion. Was it anger that sent the sensitive blood 
from that fair cheek ? 

“Don’t be angry, Lady Perriam. Of course 
I've no right to interfere, but—” 

“*Some people are fond of interfering without 
right,” returned Sylvia, sharply. She was gen- 
erally beaten in her battles with Mr. Bain, yet 
she never succumbed without a struggle. 

** But I take a natural interest in your affairs,” 
continued the agent, calmly, without any notice 
of the interruption, ‘‘and I don’t like to see you 
do any thing foolish—out of good nature. For 
my own part, I never keep more cats than can 
catch mice, and I really don’t see what earthly 
use this Carter woman can be to you.” 

“Perhaps you will kindly remember that she 
began life as a lady, and call her Mrs, Carter, in- 
stead of ‘ this Carter woman.’” 

** T'll be as deferential as you like, Lady Per- 
riam ; but you haven't told me why you keep 
her.” 


**She is useful to me in more ways than one. 
First and foremost, she nurses Mr. Perriam when 
he is out of sorts.” 

** But if Mr. Perriam is ill enough to want a 
nurse, he ought surely to have the attendance of 
a medical man, Stimpson should take him in 
hand.” 

** Mordred is not ill enough to require Mr. 
Stimpson ; but his head is a little queer now and 
then. Mrs, Carter has more influence over him 
than any one, and can soothe him, as she used 
to soothe poor Sir Aubrey.” 

* Yes, she is a clever woman. I always fan- 
cy those clever women, with their soothing ways, 
have a touch of the serpent in their composi- 
tion.” 

**T trust Mrs, Carter, and I like her, so you 
may suppose that she is not a serpent.” 

**But you are so innocent, Lady Perriam; 
any one might take you in. I’m sorry poor Mr. 
Mordred is so queer. He ought to come out of 
his hole oftener, get more fresh air, see the world 
a little, in short. It’s enough to addle any man’s 
brain to be shut up in two rooms from one week's 
end to the other.” 

“Mr. Perriam has never cared to leave his 
room since his brother's death. Pray don’t sug- 
gest that doctors should see him. ‘They might 
urge us to put him into a lunatic asylum. He is 
only a harmless, half-imbecile old man. He is 
well off as he is.” 

“Very well, Lady Perriam. I will not in- 
terfere. Nothing pleases me better than to 
obey your wishes, if you will only express them 
plainly.” 

**Vhen I wish Mordred Perriam to be let 
alone, and not to be troubled by Mr, Stimpson 
or any other doctor.” 

**So be it, as long as his bodily health gives 
no cause for alarm. We must not let him die 
for want of medical care.” 

**He is not likely to die yet awhile,” said 
Lady Perriam, with something like a regretful 
sigh, as if Mordred’s existence were just a little 
burdensome. ‘‘ He is well cared for by Mrs. 
Carter, and he is as happy as he can be, allowing 
for his natural grief for the loss of his brother.” 

This settled the matter. For once the land- 
steward was conquered. Indeed, his manner of 
late had been more deferential than usual. He 
seemed, as he declared himself, only anxious to 
please Lady Perriam in all things. 

He was not a little disturbed by the thought 
of this interview with Sylvia as he rode slowly 
homeward. He had never liked Mrs. Carter. 
Her placid countenance and her repose of man- 
ner worried him, for he fancied that beneath 
that smooth exterior she concealed an active in- 
tellect, and perchance a plotting brain—a brain 
that might counterplot his own secret plans. He 
would have given much to get her away from 
Perriam Place, powerless as she must be com- 
pared with himself. But he now perceived that 
it was vain to think of getting rid of her. She 
had some hidden influence, some firm hold, upon 
Sylvia Perriam. 

‘*There is something,” thought Shadrach 
Bain, ‘‘ some secret, between those two women. 
I could read as much in Lady Perriam’s face 
to-day, when it paled at the mention of Mrs. 
Carter’s name. Is the link a secret of the re- 
mote past, before Sylvia was Sir Aubrey’s wife ? 
or has it something to do with the time I was 


away, just before Sir Aubrey’s death? There 
was a strangeness in Lady Perriam’s manner 
when I first saw her after husband's death 


which I have never been able to explain to my- 
self. I have not forgotten her look of horror 
when we went into Sir A "s room: a wom- 
an’s natural aversion to the gloom of death, per- 
haps, Yet she seems of too stern a metal for 
weak fears such as those. There is something, 
a secret, a mystery, somewhere, and that wom- 
an Carter knows all about it, Why should I 





puzzle my brains to unravel it? Whatever it is, 
I'll make it work into the web of my own scheme, 
or I am something less than Shadrach Bain.” 

Not many weeks after this, before the sum- 
mer was old, all Monkhampton was startled by 
an event which scandalized a considerable por- 
tion of the community. Shadrach Bain seceded 
from the Baptists, and entered the Church of En- 
gland. Without a day's notice, he left his fam- 
ily to worship alone in the square deal pew in 
the Water Lane Chapel, and transferred him- 
self to one of the oaken benches of the Parish 
Church. 

“‘ Let my children still sit under their favorite 
minister,” said Mr. Bain. ‘‘I don’t want to 
disturb their convictions, however my own opil- 
ions may change.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“ BUSTED!” 

On page 192 we give an illustration of one of 
those towns that spring up along the lines of 
new railroads in the far West, flourish for a 
season, and then go to swift decay. Wolves 
and foxes are the only occupants; every build-. 
ing in the settlement is deserted and falling to 
ruin. This sight is to be frequently met with in 
Kansas and other portions of the West. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Some drummers on a train from Boston to Portland 
recently wished to open a bottle of whisky they had 
with them, but had no corkscrew. “I'll get one,” 
said one of the number, and rising, he called out, “ Is 
there a gentleman from Portland on the train?” A 
gentleman responded. ‘* Will you lend me your cork- 
screw ?” said the drummer. The corkscrew was forth- 
coming. (This is a very pretty story, bat the idea of a 
Boston drummer being without a corkscrew is a little 
too absurd.) 


Counsel occasionally are a little unintelligible, as 
when one asked, “‘ Mr. Witness, where were you when 
you saw that whistle sound?” And another: “ How 
ilid he seem to get out of that wagon—of his own ac- 
cord, or jum out, or voluntarily, or how ?” 








Sweetening one's coffee is the first stirring event of 
the day. 





Miners seldom lack for lodes af money. 
—_> --—_—_———_ 





A man out West was offered a dish of macaroni 
soup, but declined it, declaring they “couldn't play 
off any biled pipe-stems on him.” 





Aw garty Srrrxc—Jumping out of bed at five 
o'clock in the morning. 





Iceland holds out almost irresistible inducements to 
emigrants from New England in the annountement 
that there isn’t a solitary lecturer within its bound- 
aries. 


In the early part of the American War Franklin went 
to Paris in hopes of obtaining pecuniary resources 
from France. For some time he was unsuccessful; 
and being present at a large ey a gentleman ob- 
served, “It must be owned, Sir, that America now 
exhibits to us a nd and magnificent spectacle.” 
“True,” replied doctor, dryly; “but the specta- 
tors do not pay!” 








Miurrary Inteciigrnce.—An army does not always 
fly when it extends its wings. 





A soldier can not be half a soldier if he is in quarters. 


——————EE——O— 


Speaking of becoming attire, what thing is most 
likely to become a woman 2—Why, a little girl, of 
course, 





“T say, Jim,” said a plowman, the other day, to his 
companion, “I know of a new-fashioned Mackintosh 
to keep out the wet.” “What is that?” “‘ Why, if 
you eat a red herring in the morning for breakfast, 
you'll be dry all the day.” 





A blacksmith can not only shoe a horee, but be can 
make a horse shoe. 

An Trish lover remarked that “it’s a very great 
pleasure to be alone, especially when your sweet- 
heart is wid ye!” 








** Come in out of the wet,” as the shark said when 
he swallowed the boy. 


A Western editor, anxious to do justice to the de- 
scription of a croquet party he attended, longs for a 
“pen plucked by the queen of fairies from the bright- 
est and most gorgeously tinted tuft of the bird-of-par- 
adise, and dipped in golden ink.” 











“Why do you use paint?” asked a violinist of his 
daughter. “For the same reason that you use rosin, 
»apa.” “How is that?” ‘* Why, to help me draw my 
eau.” 





Tf you want to know whether a tree is hollow or not, 
axe it. 





Muggins was one day with a friend, when he ob. 
oneilin oor dog that had been killed lying in the 
gutter; theecine paused instantly by the animal, and 
at last said, “Here is another shipwreck.” ‘“ Ship- 
wreck !—where?” “There's a bark that's Jost for- 
ever.” His companion growled and passed on, 
acute 

No matter how amiable a young lady may be, fash. 
ion now demands that ehe shall appear ruffled in 
public. 











Old Father Brayne, of Syracuse, was a very popular 
camp-meeting leader. He used to tell in meeting the 
following story: While conducting a camp-mecting in 
Western New York, a Te arrived at the camp 
to inform him that the wife of the chief deacon had 
died that morning. Father Brayne delegated his pow- 
ers to another, and started home to comfort the be- 
reaved widower. After a twenty miles’ ride, he reached 
the farm-house where the deacon lived about four in 
the afternoon. On entering he shook the widower by 
the hand and sat down in silence. By-and-hy he be- 
= to condole with the bereaved man, offered 

im all the consolation in his power. “It's a very 
heavy grief you have to bear,” said the minister, 
“but you must bear up like a man.” “ Yee,” the 
deacon responded, “it’s kind o’ wn Let's take a 
walk around.” Father Brayne, think that the wid- 
ower felt ill and depressed, and that the air would 
do him good, ly ted. The d led him to 
ag barns and stables, 1. showed -y 2 over his farm. 

parson ai ea it interest in ever 
thing and rejoiced to think that he was helping to d - 
vert the deacon’s mind from his terrible sorrow. After 
oy had gone round the whole farm the deacon said : 
“Now, os see every thing's in fine order. 
What would ye advise me to do—bring my daughter 
and her husband here to man: 





the place, or go Duck- 





ing about among the girls n for another wife ?” 
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THE TOWER. A FIRE. 


WATCH-TOWER, CORNER OF SPRING AND VARICK STREETS, NEW YORK,—Drawy sy Winstow Homer.—[{See Page 191.) 
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PERSONAL. 


{r. James W. GERARD, who died in this city 
on the 7th inst., was one of the best known and 
most highly esteemed of our citizens. He was 
eighty years of age, and probably no man had 
seen more of the brighter side of every phase of 
New York life or contributed to it more than 
he. He was familiarly acquainted with most of 
those who, for tifty years past, have been con- 
spicuous in this country in the learned profes- 
sions, the arts, the drama, literature, music, etc. 
He was an able lawyer, a man of the keenest wit, 
and a most delightful companion. On retiring 
from the bar in 1868 he was honored by a public 
dinner at DeLMonico’s by the members of the 
legal profession. Throughout life he declined 
to mingle in polities, but delighted to fill, as he 
did most conscientiously and industriously for 


twenty years, the office of Inspector of Public 
Schools. He will pass into the history of New 
York as one ef the most useful and eminent of 
her citizens. 

—The report of James W. Latta, Adjutant- 
General of the State of Pennsylvania, which has 
been lately issued, is a valuable and in some re- 
spects an exceptional document. The sugges- 
tion is made that the whole National Guard of 
the State parade in Philadelphia during the Cen- 
tennial. The spectacle of so many citizen sol- 
diers would doubtless be impressive, but the at- 
tendant expense may be a bar to the execution 


of this somewhat ambitious design. General 
Latra has brought ability and zeal to the dis- 
charge of his onerous and, what we fear is some- 
times lest sight of, responsibie duties. 

-Colonel Bruce, the new United States Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, was for some years sheriff 
of Bolivar County. A newspaper published at 
his home iu Floreyville, Mississippi, says: “In 
intellectual, moral, or social qualities he has no 
superior in the State. His private character is 
spotless, and his official career has been correct, 
straightforward, and unblemished. He is one of 
the ablest and most popular leaders of his race.” 
And his political friends look for a creditable 
discharge of bis duties as a Senator. 

—The Duke of Devonshire has purchased for 
210,000 a red two-year-old short-horned bull 
from Westbury Grange. The price is the high- 
est ever known to have been paid for a bull— 
except Pau. PoTrTer’s. 

—Mr. I. H. Puteston, just elected to Parlia- 
ment from the borough of Devonport, is well 
remembered in the financial and social circles 
of New York. He is a native of Wales, and a 
vear or two before he left the United States was 
President of the St. David's Society of New 
York. On coming to America he took to the 
pen as editor of a paper in Pittston, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was secretary of the Peace Conven- 
tion in 1860, and was military agent at Washing- 
ton for tlie Siate of Pennsylvania during the 
war. Afterward he established the Wall Street 
banking firm of Pu_eston, RaymMonp, & Co., 
which led to his becoming a partner in the Lon- 
don house of Jay Cooke, M‘CuLLoca, & Co., 
which fortunately survived the calamity that 
carried down the American firm of Jay CooKE 
«Co. Mr. Puueston is a gentleman of culture, 
having been educated as a surgeon, and for some 
years attached to the London Charing Cross 
Hospital. He-is an agreeable speaker, a thor- 
ough business man, a very genial gentleman, 
and ought to, as he doubtless will, become a 
very useful and popular member of Parliament. 

—The Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, who arrived 
in New York on the 11th inst., is alike distin- 
guished in literature and theology. He is chap- 
lain in ordinary to the Queen and to the Prince 
of Wales, and Canon of Chester, and is descend- 
ed from the ancient family of Kinas_eys of 
Kingsley, who joined the Parliamentary army 
under CROMWELL, and afterward that of CHARLES 
Il. He is fifty-four years of age, and graduated 
with high honor at Cambridge. Since entering 
the Church he has mixed much with working- 
men, a8 may be inferred from his Alton Locke, 
and has taken part in various efforts to amelio- 
rate the condition of the working classes to such 
an extent as to have earned the name of the 
*‘Chartist Parson.’’ Since 1846 he has been a 
busy and popular writer, having written a dozen 
novels, several lectures, essays on all sorts of 
subjects, and various volumes of sermons. 

—General CuarLes P. Stone, an American, 


now occupying a chief position in the Egyptian 
army, writes that under the rule of the present 
Viceroy improvements are rapidly ee pe 
** Cairo has now broad streets, well lighted with 
gas, through which a great number of carriages 
roll, and the changes among the people have 
been greater than that of the streets and edifices 
of the city.” 


-Senator Ganson, of Buffalo, is a gentleman 
of ready wit, as well as one of the soundest law- 
yers and soundest legislators in the State Sen- 


ate. A few days since, pending the contest of 
Messrs. MADDEN and ABBorT for the seat of 
the Tenth District, it was proposed that both 
gentlemen should be allowed seats in the Sen- 
ate, which moved Mr. GANsON to say, ‘* Well, 


I think both of them will make together a tol- 
erably respectable Senator.”’ 

—A cousin of President JAmEs Maprson, 
eighty-four years old, is now in the poor-house 
at Nashville, Tennessee. 

—It was JOHNNY MATHEWS, aged seventy-five, 
the oldest Utica fireman, who, just before he 
died, a few days since, requested to be buried in 
his fireman’s shirt, “‘for,’’ said he, ‘when the 
Foreman above calls through His trumpet for 
the boys, old JoHNNY wants to be on hand with 
his red shirt and fire-hat.”’ 

—The King of Sweden has ordered a collec- 
tion to be taken up on a fixed day throughout 
his kingdom, for the benefit of Emanuel Luth- 
eran Church in Chicago. 

—{t is mentioned by a correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette that Chief Justice Warts, 
WiitramM M. Evarts, and Epwaxps PIeRRE- 
PornT were classmates at Yale. It may also be 
mentioned that the class of 1837, to Which they 
belonged, numbered 103 graduates, and was one 
of the most distinguished that ever passed 


through the university. Besides the three emi- 
nent members above named, it embraced the 
names of Rev. Dr. Cnaptn, President of Beloit 
College; of Professor BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Jun., 
of Yale, who bids fair to rival the fame of his il- 


lustrious father; of Rev. Dr. YeRKEs, Professor 
of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in Centre Col- 
lege, Kentucky; of Jonn Poe ips PurNaM, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; of AL- 
LEN F, OWEN, member of Congress from Georgia; 
of C. L, Lyman, Professor of Applied Chemistry 











at Yale; of Dr. Ropert H. Pappocs, one of the 
most eminent physicians in the country, besides 
many other prominent and influential citizens 
in different sections of the Union. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SeLpom has a religious body assembled under 
more exciting circumstances than are, as we 
write, surrounding the Protestant Episco 
—_ of ot roy -. oe he 
meeting is a special one, for the purpose 
of elec ing a successor to the late Bishop AR- 
MITAGE. It opened in Milwaukee on the morning 
of February 11; but owing to the want of = 
ment, a full organization was not reached till the 
evening session. The two prominent candidates 
were the Rev. Dr. Evceng Horrman, of Phila- 
delphia, and the Rev. Dr. Dk Koven, the head 
of ine College, Wisconsin. After a long and 
acrimonious debate the votes of the clergy were 
taken, and resulted in 33 for Dz Koven and 34 
for HorrmMaNn. This was negatived by the laity, 
when the Convention adjourned sine die. 


The Year-Book of the Baptists of the United 
States oe very complete statistics of the prog- 
t 


ress of that energetic body of Christians. The 
— for 1873, as compared with 1872, are as 
follows: 
1872. 1872, 
Number of Associations. . 890 853 
Number of Churches..... 20,520 19,720 


Number of Ministers .... 12,598 11,893 


84,625 
Additions by Letter ...... 30,521 87,407 
Additions by Experience . if 5,00T 


6,551 
Diminutions by Death. ... 12,530 11,892 


Diminutions by Letter ... 53,679 23,545 
Diminutions by Exclusion 15,551 15,970 
Diminutions by Erasure .. 4,158 5,293 
Total membership........ 1,633,939 1,585,232 
Increase on last year..... 48,707 


It is believed that, adding the estimated num- 
ber of baptisms for three hundred and fifty As- 
sociations not reporting on that point, the ag- 

regate would reach 90,000. The total increase 
rom 1871 to 1873 has been 144,748, or nine per 
cent. 





Dr. Dro Lewts is the projector of a new meth- 
od of suppressing the retail liquor traffic—by 
women’s prayer-meetin The plan pursued is 
to hold services of singing and prayer in front 
of, or if possible upon, the premises of liquor- 
sellers, and to persist until one by one they sur- 
render and promise to quit the business. These 
er have been mostly confined to the 

tate of Ohio, and have thus far been attended 
with signal success in small towns. In such 
places the ladies have the advantage of a con- 
centration of public sentiment in their favor, 
and a detailed knowledge of the mischief done’ 
by many liquor shops. The feeling created 
throughout the West by this movement is de- 
scribed as intense. In the town of Shelbyville, 
Indiana, the saloon-keepers have served upon 
the ladies the following notice: 

“You will hereby take notice that from this time 
henceforth if the Temperance Alliance either congre- 

tes on, near, or about our _ or places of 

usiness for the pu of holding ———- 
or other meetings, obstructing the walks or en- 
trance to our premises or places of business, or in any 
pee wed interfering with fay business, A in any “7 
molesting us or our D ur mee we e 
undersi . liquor wenhens ont'ea 4 of the 
oy of Shelbyville, will hold you and your husbands 
liable in a civil action for damages resulting to our 
business, ie, and avocation by your obstruction, 
Setroeas, ont annoyance to us and to our business. 
This notice is to be considered in force from and after 
its reading.” 

To this the ladies have replied: 

“Gentlemen, you threaten us. We answer in the 
kindness of our hearts. You warn us to cease pray- 
ing and singing in the vicinity of your saloons be- 
cal as you suggest, it causes a loss of money to 
you. Permit us to answer by saying that it is you 
who are destroying our property, consuming our re- 
sources, interfering with our » Sapping our 
health, blocking up our sidewalks and streets with 
your drunken men, and putting us to tens of thou- 
sands of dollars expense to and punish the 
criminals you make.” 

This crusade ees intemperance is spread- 
ing through the Western States. 





More and more are the Jews in the United 
States drawing together, and acting for the pro- 
motion of common objects. The recent session 
of the Benai Berith at Chicago was attended by 
two hundred delegates. The ter yon are 
described as having been - fied and harmo- 
nious throughout. It was determined to pub- 
lish an official organ and to prepare a history 
of the Jews in the United States. This history 
it is intended to have ready in season for the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876; copies will also 
be placed in the principal public libraries of the 
country. It was decided also to contribute 
some work of art as the offering of the Hebrew 
people to the Exposition. A memorial to Con- 
gress was adopted asking for the continuance 
and pay of the American consul at Bucharest. 
The consulship has proved of great service in 
conveying aid to the oppressed Jews of Rou- 
mania. 





Some months since, in speaking of the Roman 
Catholic pilgrimages in Europe, we expressed 
the opinion that in time we would have shrines 
in the United States, with pilgrimages to them. 
That prediction is likely to be soon verified. 
The Rev. Father GARTNER has brought from 
Rome a collection of sacred relics, which have 
already been inspected, with approval, by the 
Archbishop of New York. The Tablet says of 
them: ‘We have authority for the statement 
that Father GartNeR, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Tablet, does not, as originally 
was the intention, purpose dividing the relics 
among this diocese and that, but retaining the 
whole collection intact, that the church in which 
they will be placed may become an object of 
universal interest in America, and a place of pil- 

rimage to the faithful. The archbishop gave 

is heartiest blessing to the idea.”’ 

The Tubdlet further suggests that these remains 
of the saints be deposited in the new St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, of this city, when it is com- 
pleted. 

What an ultramontane government without 
adulteration is may be gathered from the pres- 
ent condition of the republic of Ecuador. The 
President, MORENO, has held office since 1861, 
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and is a tool of the Jesuits. The church and 
the state are completely identified, or rather the 
state has been . “yt in the — ae 
cording to the Budget, which copies 
from the correspondence of the Cologne Gazette, 
“not only are the members of other religions 
excluded from all state appointments and for- 
bidden to build churches and schools for them- 
selves, but the Catholics are empowered to 
watch over the ene of religious duties 
by their non-Catholic countrymen, just as in the 
time of the Spanish alcaldes, All the schools in 
the country are placed under the direction of 
the Jesuits. The most important professorshi 
are held by members of the order, and all the 
barriers formerly erected by the republican par- 
liaments against ultramontane encroachments 
have been removed. In the t Congress all 
opposition has long ; ‘the members do 
not even dare to make 6 tions, and they 
oe execute blindly and humbly the wishes 
of their lord and master.’ At their last sittin 
they were compelled to dedicate the whole o 
the country to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, to 
add a new holiday to the numerous ones already 
existing, and to vote a yearly subsidy of at least 
10,000 pesos to ‘the prisoner in the Vatican.’ 
The direction of the national schools is given 
4 to the order of ‘the Brothers of Christian 

ucation,’ in order that the youth of the coun- 
try may grow up with orthodox ideas not only 
of religion, but also of politics and morality, 
and ‘to prevent the remainder of the popula- 
tion from being misled on such subjects, the 
ages as the re tative of individual liber- 
y of opinion, is completely fettered.’ Besides 
a few insignificant and tame religious papers, 
there is but one leadin r, Hl Nacional, 
which contains the offi ecrees and gives 
explanations of them. The importation of for- 
eign books is strictly prohibited, and all books 
and pamphlets published in the country are 
subject to a severe censorship.”’ 

his is the system of Dr. NCTA, once dic- 
tator of Paraguay, overagain. It is the outcome 
of Jesuitism all the world over, wherever Jesuit- 
ism has the opportunity of working out its prin- 
ciples to their complete results. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Gossrr concerning social and iiterary affairs in Rome 
comes floating across the waters from time to time, 
which becomes of more general interest when disen- 
tangled from the web of political and religious dissen- 





sions by which it is surrounded. 
Society is not dull in Rome this winter, although the 
season commenced under unfa bl ‘ices, result- 


ing from commercial distress and dread of the cholera. 
There are both public and private entertainments— 
grand state dinners at the Quirinal, the popular week- 
ly receptions of the Princess Margaret ; and Lady Paget, 
the British minister’s wife, gives frequent dinner and 
evening parties. Yet almost necesearily, from the ex- 
isting state of affairs, Roman society is divided against 
itself, and there is little social intercourse between op- 
posing political and religious sects, 

Early in January of this year a college for young 
women was opened in Rome under the direction of 
Madame Erminia Fua Fusinato. The rooms of the 
new institution are airy and convenient. At present 
but few young girls are prepared to commence the ad- 
vanced studies of the course; but Madame Fusinato 
has promptly gathered them into preparatory classes. 

The funeral of Madame Parepa-Rosa occurred on 
January 2%. The remains were interred in Highgate 
Cemetery. The heavy oaken coffin—on which the 
words “‘ Euphrosyne Rosa; born May 7, 1836 ; 
died January 1, 1874,” were inscribed—was, on being 
lowered into the grave, covered with rare and costly 
flowers, among which was a beautiful wreath of camel- 
lias, azaleas, and violets, sent as a special tribute from 
the opera company with whose provincial career the 
name of Rosa has been identified. 


Monasteries and convents in Rome are being turned 
to new purposes this season. Some of the kitchens 
belonging to the monks of the former convents of the 
Carmina, consisting of fifty large apartments, have 
been transformed into soup-kitchene for the needy. 
Victor Emanuel contributes largely to their support. 


On the day of the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage an 
act of Parliament, passed last August, became a law. 
should 





will have an annuity of £6000 in the event of surviving 
her husband. 


The residents of that portion of our great metropolis 
formerly known as West Farms earnestly desire to 
have a public park in their vicinity, It is suggested 
that a piece of land, comprising about thirty acres, ly- 
ing north of the village of West Farms, and which, 
through the courtesy of its owner, has been used much 





Additions are frequently made to the re-celebrations 
of wedding occasions. The following, so far as we 
know, is the latest revised and improved list: Three 
days, sugar; sixty days, vinegar; first anniversary, 
iron; fifth anniversary, wooden ; tenth anniversary, 
tin; fifteenth anniversary, crystal; twentieth anni- 
versary, china; twenty-fifth anniversary, silver; thir- 
tieth anniversary, cotton ; thirty-fifth anniversary, 
linen ; fortieth anniversary, woolen ; forty-fifth anni- 
versary, silk; fiftieth anniversary, golden; seventy- 
fifth anniversary, diamond. 

The winter exhibition of the American Society of 
Painters in Water-Colors has attracted much atten- 
tion, and the collection is regarded as unusually ex- 
cellent. There is evidently a growing interest in this 
department of art, as the extent of the exhibition, the 
gratification of visitors, and the sale of pictures indi- 
cate. While foreign artists are represented, the tone 
of the whole collection is characteristically American. 
In connection with the increased favor with which 
water-colors are regarded in this country, it may be 
mentioned that the Artists’ Club, in the Place Ven- 
déme, Paris, has made an important innovation in its 
annual winter show of pictures. Its collection, now 
open, consists of water-colors only. It is small, nu- 
merically, but contains many specimens admirably 
executed, and worthy of close study. 

The Siamese Twins seem to have no rest even in 
death. The discussions concerning the disposition of 
their bodies, and the manner in which all details con- 








cerning the autopsy were to be conducted, have be- 
come almost painful to the common public, however 
important and interesting to scientific persons. 


aged eighty. 
His paternal name was Shore, but he assumed the 


daugh 

Parthenope, the wife of Sir Harry Verney, M.P., and 
Florence, so called from the place of her birth, in Italy. 
A curious document was lately read before the Cir- 
Filologico in Florence. It was a translation of a 
Japanese description of Yokohama, with a detailed 
account of the manners and customs of the resident 
foreigners. The writer states, among other things, 
that the foreigners, although good men ef business 
and excellent horsemen, entirely neglect that philo- 
sophical and literary culture so much esteemed by his 
own countrymen. He is kind enough to add that they 
are as clean in their persons as the Japanese. Jeal- 
ousy, he says, is an unknown passion among them, 
and so much affection subsists between man and wife 
that it is quite a common occurrence to see a Euro- 

pean married couple walking arm in arm in public. 





The Court Journal informs us that on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Grand Duchess Marie, the illu- 
minationsin St. Petersburg were not of surpassing bril!- 
iancy, though effective. Long lines of lights twinkled 
from the windows of the great Admiralty facade, and 
colored lamps were hung from the slender epire ; the 
British Embassy blazed, as was fit and proper; for a 
great part of its length the Nevskoi was very brilliant ; 
and most of the windows of private houses were light- 
ed. The great square in front of the Winter Palace 
was crowded with people waiting to see the bride and 
bridegroom go away for their honey-moon—a barba- 
rous custom in the eyes of Russian folk. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue subject of the decrease of lobsters on the 
North Atlantic coast has excited much appre- 
hension of late, especially in view of the de- 
mand for this crustacean for canning. Con- 
certed measures are now being taken by parties 
interested, both in the New England States and 
in the provinces, to late the capture of lob- 
sters by limiting the size of those that may be 
taken and disposed of, or by a prohibition of the 
capture of females for a part or the whole of the 
season, or by the establishment of a period of 
close time, during which none may be captured. 
A favorite restriction is that of weight, the limit 
of a pound and a half being proposed. As, how- 
ever, the lobsters in some parts of the country 
scarcely reach that weight, even at an advanced 
age, proper care must be taken not to have too 
large a minimum. 

fo great has become the decrease of lobsters 
on the coast of Massachusetts and Maine that 
the canning establishments in those States find 
it almost impossible to obtain a supply, and 
they have been compelled to resort to the wa- 
ters of the Dominion for this purpose. It has 
been estimated that during the year 1873 not less 
than 20,000 tons were captured in the Dominion 
waters, a large portion being exported to the 
United States. 3 

It may not be known generally that on the 
7th of July, 1873, an order was issued by the 
Governor-General providing that ‘tin the prov- 
inces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick no person shall at any time fish for, catch, 
kill, buy, sell, or have in possession any soft- 
shell lobsters, or female lobsters with eggs at- 
tached; nor shall of a less weight than one 
and a half pounds be at any time fished for, 
caught, killed, bought, sold, or had in posses- 
sion; but when caught by accident in nets or 
other fishing apparatus lawfully used for other 
fish, young lobsters of less weight than one 
pound and a half shall be liberated alive at the 
risk and cost of the owner of the net or appa- 
ratus, or by the occupier of the fishery, on 
whom in every case shall devolve the proof of 
such actual liberation.” 





The death, from heart-disease, of Professor I. 
F. Hotton is announced as having taken place 
in Everett, Massachusetts, on the 25th of Janua- 
ry. Professor HOLTON was well known as a bot- 
anist, having devoted many years to the study 
of the science. He visited South America with 
special reference to | pwr his researches 
in this direction, and studying the relation be- 
tween the physical geography and the hn pe 
tion of the Andes. His somewhat extend - 
journ in that country enabled him to collect 
materials for a work, which was published after 
his return by Harper & Broruers, and is fre- 
ouently quoted by botanists. 





A resolution has lately been introduced before 
the State Board of Agriculture of Illinois rec- 
ommending the stocking of the waters of the 
State with useful food fishes, and requesting the 
Legislature to appoint a Board of Commission- 
ers of Fisheries. It is much to be hoped that 
the Legislature may accede to this proposition, 
and appoint a board of competent gentlemen to 
co-operate with the Commissioners of the other 
States and with the United States Fish Com- 
missioner in a general system of supply. Few 
States have greater interest in this question than 
Illinois, in view of its proximity to Lake Mich- 
igan, and of the large number of streams within 
its borders suitable for the introduction of the 
California salmon, the shad, and other species. 





Dr. Henry Draper, of the New York Univer- 
sity, communicates the highly valuable results 
obtained by himself in attempting to photo- 
graph the diffraction spectrum of the solar 

ht. The photographs published by him are 
of remarkable clearness, and must be considered 
as an important advance over the spectra that 
have hitherto been drawn by the band alone. 
In the finest maps drawn by hand, such as those 
of AnesTtrOM, the relative intensity and shading 
of the lines are but partially represen and a 
most laborious and painstaking series of obser- 
vations and calculations is necessary in order to 
secure approximately correct positions of the 
multitude of FRAUNHOFER lines. Thus, for in- 
stance, ANesTROM, in a certain — of his 
spectrum, shows 118 lines, while PER’S pho- 

gives 293. The diffraction plate used 
by Dr. DkaPeR was prepared for him by Mr. 
L. M. RuTHERFORD, by a machine de and 
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constructed by that well-known amateur. It 
consists of a plain _- surface, a portion of 
which equal to about one square inch is ruled 
with a fine diamond point with 6481 lines to 
the inch. o—. to the fineness of details 
brought out by Draper’s photographs, he is 
justified in the statement that the exact compo- 
sition of even a part of the spectrum of any metal 
will not be known until we have obtained pho- 
tographs of each on a large scale. 





The Academy of Sciences of Paris has late- 
ly elected Mr. ANGsTROM as a correspondent 
in the section ‘(53> in place of Mr. Han- 
STEEN, and Mr. M. F. BILuet as a correspond- 
ent, also in the section of physics, in place of 
Mr. WHEATSTONE, elected a foreign member. 


Herr Von DEM Borne writes to the Deutsche 
Fischerei- Verein, in Berlin, that he is at present 
occupied upon an exhaustive treatise u the 
most recent and best methods and implements 
of fishing with the hook and line, especially as 
used in England and North America, and is de- 
sirous of receiving information on these sub- 
jects from dealers and others, to be embodied 
in his proposed work. 








A memoir by Mr. Cnartes Horerzry on the 
country northwest of Canada contains a sketch 
of a portion of the — on recently under 
the control of the Hudson Bay Company, and 
has special reference to the route of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Mr. Horerzky is of the opin- 
ion that the region surveyed is eminently suited 
to the construction of this great enterprise, and 
that the grades and the climate are such as to 
furnish a very favorable comparison with any 
lines within the United States. 





A catalogue of the birds of America south of 
the United States has lately been completed by 
Messrs. ScLATER and SALVIN, under the title of 
Index Avium Neotropicalium, and embraces a total 
of 3565 species. The ge |p amp to North 
America north of Mexico, and thus omitted by 
the authors, if added to the number given would 
bring the whole nearly to 4000 species of birds 
as belonging to the New World. 

At the end of the list the authors give descrip- 
tions of thirty-one species included therein pre- 
viously undescribed, and the work itself is sim- 
ply the forerunner of a much more extensive 
memoir, which is to embrace full descriptions 
of genera and species, and to bear the title, Index 
Avium Americanorum. 





Dr. Day, in his work upon the fisheries of 
India, mentions the crocodile as one of the prin- 
cipal agencies in the destruction of the fish of 
that country, which is so potent, indeed, in some 
localities as almost to depopulate the waters. 
These animals are frequently found in the irri- 
— canals, where they establish themselves 

clow the locks in the pools stocked with fish, 
where the number devoured by one crocodile in 
a single day is almost incredible. 





The establishment of a station in the island 
of Rodriguez for the observation of the transit 
of Venus will ey ey! be utilized by the Brit- 
ish expedition by the prosecution of researches 
into the extinct birds of the island. Nature re- 
marks that, as a general rule, oceanic islands ly- 
ing at a great distance from the continents are 
volcanic in their origin, and that the Seychelles 
and Rodriguez are almost the only exceptions to 
the rule, the latter island being composed, it is 
said, of granite overlaid with limestone and oth- 
er recent rocks. A rich field of research for the 
discovery of extinct animals is therefore expect- 
ed. Already a — skeleton of Pezopha: 
solitaria, a bird allied to the dodo, has been ob- 
tained from a cave in the limestone rocks, and 
ample material in regard to other species is be- 
lieved to be extant on the island. 

Kerguelen Land, also, an island one hundred 
miles long and fifty broad, although containin 
very few land plants, is thought likely to yield 
a rich harvest in animal forms, certainly recent, 
if not fossil. Very little is known of it, and 
much is expected as the result of careful exam- 
ination. . 

Nature concludes by expressing the opinion 
that it will be difficult to find two spots on the 
earth’s surface where biological research is more 
likely to lead to satisfactory results than in the 
case of those just mentioned. 





THROUGH THE BREAKERS. 
I 


WE were sisters only by adoption ; yet I know 
that the love between us, in those old days, was 
as great as it could have been if the mothers, of 
whom only sweet memories were left us, had 
been one, and as if my father had been Elsie’s 
father too, instead of having pitifully adopted 
the orphan child, and brought her from a poor 
and loveless life to share our easeful home. I 
suppose I always knew that he could never grow 
to love her just as he loved his own child; vet 
even if I had felt he did so, I should only have 
rejoiced. I am speaking now of the old times, 
and speaking, too, when I can see those old 
times lying in the full sunlight of the unsuspi- 
cious love we bore each other. We two adopted 
sisters were a strong contrast. Elsie was a bright, 
light-hearted girl, with a sunny prettiness, and 
a happy smile forever rippling on her lips and 
sparkling in her eyes. We were the same age 
within a year, yet I always felt much the elder, 
for my nature was silent and concentrated, 
dreamy to a fault, and steadfast—so steadfast 
that if I had had one aim to pursue, however 
hopeless, I should have pursued it silently to my 
death. Yet under my quietness I knew, even 
then, that there slept a passionate intensity of 
feeling which gave me one power greater than 
Elsie possessed, the of suffering. She won 
love and friendship, while I stood isolated, with 
only her love and my father’s to encircle me. 
She won admiration and esteem from all, and I 
knew that this was well, because suffering to her 
was weakening as illness; under it she lay pas- 
sive and helpless, while I met it as I would meet 
@ sorrowful friend, and made my step firm and 
my heart strong to support it. But all this was 
in the old times, before she won (easily as she 








won all else) the only love which could have 
gladdened me, and before that chill gray cloud 
dropped down between us. 

He did not live with us at first, but my father, 
when his own health failed, persuaded his young 
partner (to whom the mills would entirely belong 
after his death) to come and live with us in our 
great house upon the hill, at the foot of which 
the mills lay. So Horace Capon came, and the 
whole active management of the mills fell into 
his hands; and although he was a young man, 
my father felt the utmost confidence in him. 
The master was safe in relying on Mr. Capon, 
the. men would sometimes say to us when we 
wandered, as we liked to do, over the busy noisy 
mills ;*he was one to be trusted. We used to 
smile at the expression, which seemed to them 
to mean so much; and when Horace would join 
us from the offices, what wonder was it if we 
saw a new power in his handsome face and in 
his tone of genial yet irresistible authority? And 
could we warn each other of the feeling which 
was growing equally in both our hearts? Could 
we always remember that for one of us this feel- 
ing must end in bitter and humiliating pain? 
It was to me that the pain came at last, very 
gradually, because it took me such a long, long 
time to believe it after it was told, yet very sud- 
denly, because I had forgotten, as I said, that 
this love for Horace, which was growing equally 
in both our hearts, must end for one of us in bit- 
ter and humiliating pain. He had always treat- 
ed us alike, coming home to us in the evenings, 
bringing a new element of strength and gaye- 
ty, interesting us no less than my father, and 
amusing and brightening my father no less than 
us. ‘There was more laughter when he chatted 
with Elsie, but more earnestness when he talked 
with me. If he sang oftener with Elsie, he rode 
oftener with me; and if he fell beside Elsie oft- 
ener when we walked together, it was beside my 
chair that he would draw his own when he read 
aloud to us at night. And so the months sped 
on most happily for us, so equally loved and 
cared for that what wonder was it, as I said, 
that we forgot how this must end in a bitter hu- 
miliating pain for one? 

I forget how it was that there first dawned on 
me the knowledge of one of my father’s motives 
in having Horace Capon to live now in the house 
which he was eventually to occupy as master of 
the mills. I think he told me himself one day, 
saying that Horace was even now as a son to 
him, the one man in all the world to whom he 
could most willingly give his daughter, and 
adding that he knew Elsie would always find a 
happy home with us. I listened quietly until 
the loving plan was all unfolded; then I went 
away and sat alone for hours, thinking of it, my 
cheeks burning even in my solitude, and my 
heart beating rapidly. What a future that was 
to dream of! From that hour, when my dreams 
lost their vagueness, and this one lay marked 
out in brightest hues before me, I was conscious 
of a new shyness in my manner to Horace—a 
timidity quite new to me, yet the most natural 
result of that dream which was buried now so 
deeply and so fixedly in my heart. I thought 
Elsie was too thoroughly wrapped up in her own 
bright thoughts to notice this, yet I knew that 
our love for each other then was true and un- 
suspicious. But the day came at last when, aft- 
er one flash of nameless pain, that cloud fell 
slowly and heavily down between us. 

I had found Elsie sitting in the morning sun- 
shine, watching Horace; so I stood above her, 
watching too, in silence. He turned at the gate 
for a moment, to raise his hat with a smile, then 
hurried on-down the hill, and disappeared through 
one of the great doors of the mills. Elsie rose 
then, but I was dreaming still, just as I had 
stood, a little way back from the window, my 
eyes upon the spot where Horace disappeared 

‘** Margaret,” said Elsie, softly, pausing as she 
faced me, “ your eyes look warm and glad now ; 
and—because Horace could not see—you an- 
swered his smile with one as bright as his. Then 
why have you been cold to him and distant ?” 

“Cold!” I echoed, in a whisper, and I could 
not bring my eyes back to her face. ‘‘ Elsie 
dear, you do not understand.” 

She had both her hands upon my shoulders 
now, and her eyes were reading mine eagerly— 
ah, with such pained and breathless eagerness. 

**Oh, Margaret,’ she cried, catching her 
breath in a great tearless sob, ‘‘tell me I am 
wrong! Say that I can not read that in your 
face! Oh no, no, no! it is not that!” 

I put one arm around her, wondering that she 
should be so moved to read the secret which I 
must have guarded so much better than she had 
guarded hers. 

“Elsie dear,” I said, laying my: cheek upon 
her bright bent head, ‘‘there was nothing in 
my face which need have given you this sudden 

in.” 

**Oh yes,” she cried; ‘oh, Margaret, yes— 

saw.” 

She was weeping sorely, there with her eves 
hidden on my breast, and her trembling fingers 
clasping me even to pain. 

** Elsie, what grieves you so?” I asked. “I 
can not understand it.” 

**J—I must tell you, Margaret,” she sobbed, 
keeping her face still hidden—*‘ I must tell you; 
but—I never guessed—” 

“Tell me,” 1 whispered, fondly, when she 

used. 


** Horace— Horace says”—she was uttering 
the words very rapidly below her breath, and with 
her head drooping so upon my breast that it was 
not easy to hear them—‘‘ Horace says—I mean 
he asked me—only yesterday —only vesterday, to 
be—his wife! Oh, Margaret, I love him more 
than all the world; and yet I wish—I wish—” 

I think I put her gently from me, and made 
a feint of smiling; and I think that, groping 
blindly in my great misery, I spent that day 
just as I had spent other days which had been 
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But I am not sure—I am sure of nothing, save 
the anguished aching of my heart and head, and 
how, when that had been mine for many, many 
days, a great lonely coldness came and wrapped 
itself about my heart. 

It was a happy and unruffled courtship, that 
of Horace’s, My father gave his free consent to 
the marriage, and breathed no word of that dis- 
appointed plan of his; and my father’s men, who 
all loved Elsie for her bright face and winning 
ways, made her young lover's heart rejoice with 
their praises of the wife whom he had chosen. 
And day by day it was my lot to watch this 
happy courtship, living entirely apart in my own 
inward life, and growing day by day more silent 
and more cold. But I felt that they would not 
notice this; it could not pain them, so closely 
were they bound now in each other. When 
Horace came home, of what value was my pres- 
ence to Elsie ?—though until then she had liked 
to linger with me. When Elsie was near, what 
thought of Horace’s would stray to me? Ah, 
what a bitter, solitary time it was, and what hope- 
less and despairing thoughts possessed me! Why 
had he been given to her? His love was all the 
world to me; and she could have been made 
happy with other love, and would have turned 
brightly to accept another life. Sometimes I 
told myself that if he had loved me best, onl 
for one day, I would have made it grow to now | 
a strong and all-engrossing love that it could 
never change—a love beside which this happy 
and untroubled affection that he bore to Elsie 
would be a shadow only—if only the love had 
once been there to take root. 

Never could he guess at any of these dreams 
which haunted me, but I noticed that he often 
now looked at me with a new and curious intent- 
ness, which warned me that this hidden, selfish 
pain was changing even my outward self. It 
must have been this change which prompted them 
to plan for Elsie and me to travel to the sea-side, 
and stay there until the summer waned. 

If they had let me go alone —there or any 
where—I thought I might have gained health 
and strength and better thoughts; but Elsie 
would not leave me. -The days had been hard 
enough to bear at home, but they were harder 
here. If I had been left to sit alone in silence 
on the cliffs, I could have loved, perhaps, instead 
of chafing at, the lonely, solemn sympathy of the 
sea; but Elsie seemed always near me, talking 
of home and Horace, until I nearly—ah, so very, 
very nearly—grew to hate her very presence, 
dreading every word that her bright voice should 
utter, and wearying utterly of her smiling face. 
Left alone with her, and Rontias her constantly 
speak of Horace in that tone of confident, child- 
like happiness, it could not be but that I soon 
must hate her in my heart. 


IL 


My father and Horace were to be with us in 
the afternoon, and in the morning Elsie and I 
went out to bathe together. ‘There was no sun- 
shine on the sea, but the water was fresh and 
full of motion, just as we liked it ; so we laughed 
when we were told that there was danger of a 
sudden squall that day ; that very few ladies had 
ventured out, and even they were returning now. 

** Not that there’s any danger, miss,” the man 
said, as he hooked his horse’s harness to the car- 
avan which I had chosen ; ‘‘ only don’t you think 
you'd better take one of the women with you ?” 

““We are not afraid; are we, Margaret ?” 
smiled Elsie; ‘‘and we help each other quite 
enough.” 

Then she gave orders for her own machine to 
be wheeled close to mine in the sea, and ran up 
the steps with a smile and nod at me. 

How well I remember the look of the sea that 
day as. I stepped into it, and Elsie came up to 
me with her dancing step and laughing eyes! 
So gray and sombre the water was, so wide and 
restless—so wide, so secret, and so safe! I 
shook away Elsie’s clinging hands. 

“Why do you hold me?” I cried. ‘Go 
away ; do not come so close to me again.” 

**No, no; give me your hands, Margaret,” 
she said, rising merrily, and shaking back her 
hair, after the noisy wave had passed over us 
and left us free to speak again. ‘‘ Do you forget 
that they feared a sudden gust? We shall be 
all right if we are hand in hand.” 

** We are quite safe so, and it is pleasanter,” 
I said, and threw myself beneath the water, try- 
ing hard to drown the happy sound of Elsie’s 
laughter. 

How wide and secret the sea was! and what a 
little thing she looked there, battling merrily 
with its waters, so strong against her little shield- 
ing hands! And what a horrible longing pos- 
sessed me, yet what an overmastering fear! 
Fear of what ?—fear of the waters which I 
loved ?—fear of Elsie’s tiny power? Ah, no: 
what fear I had was fear of myself. 

We were standing quite still, telling each other 
how calm the sea had grown all in a minute, and 
still with that distance between us, which I had 
kept so carefully, when the squall came. A sud- 
den violent rush of wind swept across the waters 
toward the shore; the waves reared themselves 
above us, then swooped down and dashed us 
helplessly upon the sand. 

‘* Margaret! Margaret !”—I could hear Elsie’s 
call as the great wave rolled on—*‘ your hands ! 
—hold me, hold me!” 

I fought my way to her, and took her hands ; 
then I looked wildly round” The bathing-ma- 
chines seemed to be miles away from us now, 
and one was thrown upon its side by that strong 
rush of wind and water. If we could reach it, 
we might support ourselves, perhaps, until help 
came. The shore looked like another world to my 


hot, anguished eyes, so far away! so far away! 
What was this singing in my ears? Was it the 
water still? I was strong and fearless now; no 
wave, however fierce and strong, would swallow 
me. The water was but shallow, after ail—un- 
less we fell. 

‘*Oh, Margaret, take me in your arms—my 
breath is going! You are so strong and calm ! 
Don’t leave me, Margaret!” 

Calm! There was such a tempest in my heart 
that this tempest on the waters was as nothing 
to it. 

‘* Margaret, where have the waves carried us? 
Oh, we are lost, we are lost! Help me, Mar- 

t ! ” 

I put my arms about her—this girl who had 
won from me all that made life precious—and I 
held her closely, very closely. She looked up 
from my arms, her eyes eagerly seeking comfort 
from mine, her lips parted for the question to 
come panting forth, 

“* Shall we be lost ?” 

Then, as if she had read a hopeless answer in 
my face, a piercing cry went up among the 
clouds, 

**Oh, Horace! Horace!” 

More closely-still I held her now, but held her 
where the waters must pass over her in their rush. 
Ms lips were tight and firm, my eyes upon that 
second mighty wave that came so fiercely to in- 
gulf us. 

**T am holding you, Elsie! Close your eyes, 
for it is coming!” 

Bent and frail, she stood in my embrace, with 
her eyes closed, while the huge wave, which I 
could calmly stand and watch, came rolling on 
behind her. ‘Then I held her down, firmly and 
steadily, beneath the water, battling the while 
for my own life and breath. When at Jast the 
sea grew calm again, and we were tossed no 
longer at its wild strong will, I had still my 
hands upon her shoulders, and under the waters 
I could see a white dead face. And my strength 
had not failed me even yet, for I was holding 
her so, when they found us, afd lifted us to- 
gether, whispering eagerly that one was living, 
but that the other had been for a long time dead. 


TIT. 


I did not see Horace for a long time, so that 
when at last they let me see him, the first bitter. 
ness of his grief was past. He asked me many 
things about that day, and I told him all—save 
the terrible truth that I had killed her. I teld 
him how Elsie had clung to me in her fear when 
that awful wind swept so suddenly across the 
sea; but how she had grown so weak at last and 
despairing that she fell with the second wave, 
and never rose again. He sat beside me while [ 
told him this, and then it seemed to grow nat- 
ural to him to sit beside me; and at last I— 
watching his face—saw its sorrow fade, and the 
old look of content return to it. At first it was 
in silence that he sat beside me, and this silence 
I could understand and share; but gradually he 
would win me on to talk to him, and his eyes 
would brighten as he listened. So we grew dear 
friends again, dearer than we had ever been; 
and I forgot that white drowned face which lay 
now, side by side with my own mother, under 
the old cedar in our church-yard on the hill. 

One night we had strolled there together. to 
lay some autumn blossoms on the grave; and 
so long he lingered there in perfect silence that 
all my fears and my despair came back to me in 
overwhelming force. He had forgotten me! 
Before his grave eyes was the bright childish 
face of her who had won bis first love. He was 
wishing she had been saved and I lost. Why 
had he brought me here where I could see the 
white drowned face, just as I saw it look when I 
held it still below the waters, after the angry 
death had ? Should I be obliged to see 
it thus before me all my life? 

Silently, as we had stood there, we turned from 
the grave side by side; then suddenly Horace 
clasped me in his arms and kissed me. , So ten- 
derly, and yet so passionately, he kissed me, un- 
der the quiet stars, that at that moment I knew 
I had won what I had so long craved for vainly. 
He had learned to give me a stronger and more 
fervent love than he had ever given to Elsie, 


IV. 


Horace and I had been married nearly a year, 
and this was Christmas-eve. My husband had 
been away for two or three days, but I knew he 
would return for Christmas-day, and so I sat 
waiting forhim. Always I longed for his return 
when he had left me, but hardly ever so intense- 
ly as I longed for it this night. The wind was 
blowing fitfully, now rising in sudden gusts which 
brought back to me that horrible morning in the 
sea, and now lying lulled and calm as it had 
been upon that autumn night when Horace and 
I had stood beside Elsie’s grave in that strange 
silence which he broke at last to tell me with 
what strength and tenderness he loved me. 

So strangely nervous and so timid I had grown 
than when 1 heard my husband's step at last I 
ran to meet him just as if he came as a deliverer. 

** Frightened, my darling?” he questioned, 
tenderly, as he led me back into the lighted 
room, ‘**'Tempestuous, is not it? but so beau- 
tiful out-of-doors. ‘The moon is full, and the sky 
exquisite. Have you been out at all to-day ?” 

**No, Horace.” 

“Then when dinner is over I will take you, 
It will do you good, if you will pat on ty of 
fars, and it will do me good too to have you 
walking at my side again. You are not afraid 
of this wind, my darling ?” 

“Re 

** And I love it. Ah, how good it is to be 
home with you again, my wife!’ 

“Do you miss me when we are apart, then, 
Horace ? 


I asked it eagerly, yet I knew well that the 





time had come of which I used to dream: He 
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lavished on me now far more intensity of affec- 
tion than he had ever given to his first love. 
‘Mi he echoed, folding me within his 

arms and laying his lips most tenderly on mine. 
‘ here is no minute in any hour of my absence 
in which I do not miss you, darling, and if I tried 
to say how much, 1 should but fail.’ 
‘* Because you love me so, Horace ?” 
“6 Re » IT lov yu so, my cherished wife.” 
” You 1 never “toe 9 any one before as you love 


33 you!” 


‘T never have—I never can—love any one as 


I love vou, my own beloved.” 


[ knew it so well, but still I loved to hear him 
lhe moon was riding gloriously through the 


frosty sky when we started out together. Horace 
imself fastened the soft furs about my neck, 


kissimg me as he did so, and my heart beat joy- 
ously and P oudly as I leaned on his strong arm, 
1 felt t I was very yee ious to him. 





So earnestly and ha} ppily were we talking, so 

et was the beauty of the night, that I had 
oticed W here we were going a we stopped 
> a gate I knew, and Horace bent to open it, 
“e have wandered here almost unconscious- 








ly, my darling,” he said, ** 
stand a moment in the quietness beside Elsie’s 
In our own intense happiness we would 





grave 
not forget her upon this beautiful Christmas- 
night; and it is her birthday, too, you remem- 
ber, Margaret. , 

I shrank aside, and whispered, ‘‘ Net to-night 


not on Christmas-night —not on her birthday ;” 
but Horace gently led me on, until we stood once 


but we will go in and | 


more together beside that great square stone be- 
ith the cedar. It was very chill and gloomy 
the e, and I crept closer to my husband's side : 
very chill and very gloomy, even with his strong | 
protecting arm around me. Why had he bronght | 
me here, when we had both learned to forget, 
and had grown so happy ? If he would but speak, 
if he would but talk to me, and chase away 


these haunting memories which had not visited 
in this very spot. he had told me how 





ine since, 
he loved me! If he would only tell me so again 
ily, that the words might drown this moan- 

g in my ears, this rushing of the sea about my | 
head, this ery of a faint and dying voice! Why 
had |} re athe d her name at all to-night, and 
raised this awful memory ? 

‘Oh, Horace, Horace, see the white dead face!” 

Ms ery had not broken his long silence, so I 
knew it uttered only in my heart. I looked 
up eagerly, that: the glance of his kind eyes 
might give me courage; but that drowned face 
had come between us. * 

“Oh, Horace,” I cried, groping with my 
hands, ‘‘take it away! take it away! She 

ild have you save her, and let me go!” 

* Margaret, my darling, are you ill?” 

I heard the question in my husband's soft, 
kind tones, but there was something else I heard 
far more distinctly 

* Listen!” I cried, turning to face the blast 
of wind which came sweeping over the valley 
below—‘‘ listen! listen!” 


[ waited for its coming with my arms ont- 
ched, and when the storm had passed, and 
+ standing so, I fancied death had spared 
as it had done at sea, 

Chat story was to be told to Horace, 
by the grave where the voices moaned, 
now, before that second gust came sweeping by 

vhieh = ud bron ght de ath before, and might bring 


ice again, 


death again. ‘The white dead face beneath that 
tone cried out fur justice now; the voices of the 
nd and sea cried out aioud their accusation. I 


ud « task to do in the lull of that great storm, 
nd i must do it. I drew away from my hus- 
*, and stood opposite him in the shad- 
f the « my eyes fixed steadily upon him, 

nd my words slow and clear, 
still he stood to listen, while I told him 
ll; quite still, until I had finished; then, after 
an utter terrible pause, he fell on his knees be- 
: he stone, and hid-his face upon it. I did 
not speak or move until he rose, after a long, 
long time; then I eagerly and piteously scanned 
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“1 MUST TELL YOU, 


his face, that I might glean only a ray of hope. 
Even in the shadow—for he was leaning now 
against the tree—I could see how rigid and how 
coldly white his face had grown. 

“*Oh, Horace,” I cried, falling on the grass be- 
fore him, and appealing to him with my burning 
hands outstretehed—‘‘ oh, my husband, all the 
sin there may have been you caused. If I had 
not loved you—” 

Coldly and sternly he interrupted me, bidding 
me come away from beside that grave. 

‘**Oh, Horace, take me back to your heart!” 
I pleaded. ‘* Why did you bring me here? You 
would never have known if you had not brought 
me here to-night, and we should have been hap- 
py now—as we were before. Oh, Horace, I am 
the same Margaret whom you loved so dearly an 
hour ago—only a little hour ago—so dearly, you 
said; so dearly! J remember it; I remember 
every word. You missed me every minute of 
every hour of our separation, you said, Oh, 
Horace, remember that, and take me back. See 
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MARGARET,’ SHE SOBBED.” 


how I have loved you. If you had—had even 
done what I have done, tempted by your love for 
me, I should have wept and prayed for pardon 
for you, and comforted you, I think, an 
to you and pitied you, but never ceased to love 
you— never, never! Oh, my husband, let it 
come slowly; love mea little—just a little— —un- 
til I can bear its being taken all away !” 

I pushed my hair away from my throbbing | 
temples ; something was burning in my head, and 
the noise the sea made in rushing over Elsie’s 
face was deafening me—deafening and blinding | 
me, for I could not see Horace now: nothing 
but a dark still shadow, and between it and me 
a girl with long wet hair and ashen cheeks. 

‘Oh, Horace, take me back! We can be 
happy still—we know it, we have proved it; you 
have often said it. You can forget this. J had 
forgotten until you brought me here to-night, 
and that wave came rolling to us and left her 
face. Horace, Horace !”—the words were an ea- 
ger, hurried whisper now—‘“‘ take me up, Horace! 
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I am dying here—dying at her feet and yours— 
or—or am—I—mad ?’ 

He raised me from the grass without a move- 
ment of his white and rigid face. 

“*T will take you to your home,” he said, ‘‘ and 
after that I wish that I may never look upon 
your face again.’ 

** Why, Horace?” I whispered, with a vacant 
smile upon my parching lips. ‘‘ We can not be 
separated — you and I; we are married, you 
know; they can not separate us.’ 

“We are separated now,” he answered, slow- 
ly ; ‘‘separated utterly and forever.” 

**Oh no, Horace, no!” I cried, appealing to 
him once again with eager hands and eyes, 
‘* You will take me back? It was for your sake 
I did it, and you have loved me since, when I 
was just what Iam now. You valued my love 
then. Ah, yes, I know you did, for that knowl- 
edge was my happiness, “and J could not be de- 
ceived. You valued my love then; oh, take it 
now, my husband—my own husband, whom no 
one can take from me—when it is a hundred 
times more earnest than it has ever been before!” 

I could see his face in the moonlight now, and 
I knew there was no hope for me. 

** Horace!” I cried, with such a cry as might 
have reached to the cold dead around us—‘‘ Hor- 
ace, forgive!” 

Coldly he drew back from me, and then—I 
laughed, laughed loudly and shrilly there in the 
silence of the calm and beautiful night. But 
| when I saw his stern white face grow colder still, 
I wondered why I had laughed. 

** Nothing can separate us, Horace,” I whis- 
pered, trying to fix my vacant gaze upon him, 
and smiling as I thought that my glad low whis- 
| per must comfort him. ‘* Nothing can separate 

us now. Don't be frightened, Horace; yon are 
| my husband, and I will not leave you. Did you 
dream that I could be so cruel? I was not half 
so cruel to her as that would be.” 

He turned from me, shuddering through all 
his frame, and then I knew that the love which 
had been my very life was dead forever. I saw 
in all its fullest, darkest horror the long anguish 
of the life to which he doomed me, and standin, 
still, I took my burning head within my hands, 
and ‘uttered shriek on shriek, until the silence of 
the winter night was all alive with sound, and 
the beauty of the moonlight vanished in a great 
black darkness. 





¥. 
I have been very, very ill. I wake to the 
knowledge slowly, as I lie and listen to the hush- 
ed breath and softened footsteps in my room. 
I wake to it very, very slowly, dreaming a won- 
derful dream the while. 
| _ I am lying in my own room at home, and El- 
| sie sits beside my bed, just as she did when I 
| was ill once in the old past—so many years ago ; 
| and my father comes for tidings of his child, with 
| his eyes dim and anxious, just as I used to see 
them in that far-back time. Horace is living 
with us, in this dream of mine, just as he did 
| then; and he too waits for tidings, and comes 

to look upon me with a soft slow step. Ah, if 
| this dream may last a little longer! because, 
| when I awake, my husband’s face will meet me 
stern and cold, as it must be through all the rest 
of my sin-shadowed life, and instead of this 
| bright face beside my bed will be the memory 
| Of that drowned head I saw beneath the waters. 
| It is far better to be dying and to dream this 

dream than grow quite strong and well and 
meet my misery again. It is such a beautiful, 
beautiful dream ! 

I am lying now under the beech upon the 
lawn, and the golden leaves fall softly on me one 
by one; very softly, as if they fell a long, long 
way—perhaps from heaven itself. The sky is 
bright and-blue up there above them, and the 
sunlight creeps amidst their shelter to lay its 
warm sweet kiss upon my face, There are no 
fierce rushing storms of wind in this beautiful 
dream, and no driving waves. ‘There is only 
| peace and calm and sunshine, and the rare sweet 

fragrance of the autumn flowers I love. I dare not 
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speak lest I should break my dream. 
1 see my father standing against 
the golden beech, and watching 
me with the old look of love upon 
his face. Elsie is beside me siill, 
as she has been all through this 
peaceful dream, and in her eyes is 
shining such a look of loving, pit- 
iful compassion that I can not 
eyen trust myself to meet it, lest 
it should bring the tears, for tears 
would waken me. And now, 
across the lawn, comes Horace, 
his face the kind and pleasant 
face of long ago, the face I loved 
when I was innocent — so long 
ago! He comes up to me— 
softly, as they all come in this 
dream of mine—and I read the 
old friendship in his eyes, and 
something more; not hatred and 
contempt—ah, no!—but a great 
tenderness and a great compas- 
sion, and something that looks 
almost like awe. I remember 
the different face which I shall 
see when I awake, and silently I 
pray that it may be God’s will I 
die before the waking comes. 

My hands are very weak and 
thin and wasted, and when he 
takes one into his, and kneels be- 
side my couch, I can see the pity 
and the fear which darken Elsie’s 
eyes. My voice is low and fail- 
ing, but at last they understand 
my question, reading it more from 
my eyes than from my lips, and 
Elsie answers it in a whisper, her 
warm lips touching my cheek and 
forehead between the words: 
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body of the church, and inclose 
double staircases to the gallery. 
A large central gable about ninety 
feet high to the top of the cross 
breaks forward as the most prom- 
inent feature of the front, having 
a very large six-light window, 
with most“elaburate stone mould- 
ings and tracery four feet in thick- 
ness. A double-storied colonnade 
runs between the central gable 
and the end porches, giving eight 
entrances to the ground-floor, 
with stairways from the centre of 
the gallery. Passageways on the 
sides of the church, which deliver 
from the ground-floor, have also 
other staircases from the ends of 
galleries. All the staircases are 
outside the main inclosing walls 
of the church, and the aggregate 
of the twenty-two well-distributed 
door outlets from the building 
amounts to seventy-five feet, so 
that the church will empty about 
as fast as the street can carry off 
the crowd. The main ceiling is 
perhaps the most beautiful feat- 
ure of the whole building, the 
roof being a perfect marvel of 
constructive skill and desigu. 
The gallery front, of beautiful de- 
sign, and richly decorated” with 
tracing and carved ornaments, 
adds much to the interior effect. 
The recess in the chancel at the 
back of the pulpit is filled up by a 
noble organ, made by the Messrs. 
JARDINE. Every person in the au- 
dience can see and hear the min- 
ister from comfortably cushioned 
J and carpeted pews. The con- 








‘*No dream, my darling; no 
dream. We have you with us, 
and we are nursing you back to 
health again. If care and love— 
the truest, fondest love, my dear—can give you 
strength, then you will soon be your own self 
again.” 

So the words run in this summer dream of 
mine. I have no pain, only a great faintness. 
If I were a leaf upon the beech above me, at the 
first faint breath of wind I should fall just so— 
softly and slowly to the ground. 

‘* Margaret,’ Elsie whispers, when her sweet 
face comes between those reddening leaves and 
my wide upturned eyes, ‘‘do you remember that 
day we were together in the sea, when the wind 
rose so suddenly? I want to tell you, oh, my dear, 
what the memory of that day has been to me.” 

I am awaking now—awaking with an icy shiv- 
er. In one moment my dream will be over— 
my beautiful summer dream. 

‘* Tell me slowly—slowly,” I plead, my broken 
words most eager in their utter weakness. ‘‘No 
—let Horace tell; then I shall be—awake. Tell 
me all, Horace.” 

**Tt is too much to tell to-day,” he whispers, 
wrapping a shawl about me tenderly, for he 
does not know that [ lie shivering there because 
I know I am awaking. ‘‘How can I tell, ina 


| 
| 
| 





few simple words, that brave, unselfish act of | 


yours! How can I speak calmly, even yet, of 


THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE.—[From a Sxerou sy Tuko. R. Davis. ) 


how you saved my darling at the risk of your 
own life; of how, when she fainted and fell, you 
rescued her, and held her safe above the water 
until help came; then how you put her in safety, 
and—your strength all worn—sank down your- 
self, exhausted and unconscious; of how the 
fiercest wave of all came then, and we— we 
were barely in time to save you! How can I 
tell of this, and of our gratitude and love?” 

Both their faces are near mine, full of the love 
he has just spoken of, and—is it the gratitude 
too? My eyes gather a little warmth and life 
from theirs. There is a feeling, utterly strange 
to me, upon my thin white lips—they are break- 
ing into a smile. 

“This is true, then? This is true, and the— 
the other was the dream ?” 

‘* All this is true, my darling; and we are 


| 
| 


true ; and the sunshine and the flowers, they are | 


all true. Every thing is true except those ter- 
rible delirious fancies which have been with you 
in your fever. That was the dream; but it has 
passed now, and all the fancies have passed. 
Ah, there is a little look of returning health at 
last, too. You are coming back to us from the 
gates of death. Oh, my dear, my dear, we shall 


” 


be happy once again ! 
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THE LATE DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS. 


THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE. | 

WHEN, nearly five years ago, the Rev. T. Dr 
Wirt Tatmace, D.D., removed from Philadel- 
phia to Brooklyn, the church which sought his 
services as pastor could bring together, for the 
purpose of making out a call, a meeting of only 
nineteen members. In a year from that time 
they built a large church, which they called 
‘*'The Brooklyn ‘Tabernacle.” This edifice was 
destroyed by fire in December, 1872; another 
structure, much larger and more substantial, is 
now ready for dedication. The architect, Mr. 
Joun WILD, has displayed great ability in de- 
signing and superintending the construction, at 
a very moderate cost, of a church edifice which 
is perhaps second to none in America in size 
and convenience. The building covers a plot of 
ground 150 by 112 feet. It makes but one au- 
dience-room, will seat 4600 people, and will hold 
about 5000. 

The auditorium is an amphitheatre in shape, 
with a descending floor toward the pulpit, and 
has a large gallery around ihe front and sides, 
made with its concentric seating and grade to 
conform to the lower floor. Angular porches in 
front give the most prominent entrances to the 
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| the entrance doors. 





struction of the building in brick 

and stone is most substantial. 

All the window tracery being of 

stone, there is no outside wood-work excepting 

It is well heated, and a 
most thorough system of ventilation will be de- 
veloped. All the numerous windows are filled 
with beautiful stained glass, elthough there is a 
project to substitute a Sunday-school memorial 
in the large front window. ‘The church will be 
magnificently lighted. ‘Three large coronas and 
two smaller ones hang from the main ceiling, 
which, together with side brackets, give about 
one thousand lights to the auditorium. 

The contracts were made in April and May, 
| 1873; and notwithstanding the most unlooked- 
| for hinderances and delays, the church is now 
| ready for occupancy. ‘Three hundred persons, 
| as a result of a recent religious interest, will 
| connect themselves with the church at the first 
| communion. 


THE LATE DAVID FRIEDRICH 
STRAUSS. 
| Te death of Davin Friepricu Strravas, of 
| whom a portrait is given on this page, revives the 
recollection of one of the most memorabie theo- 
logical contests of our century. In the year 1835 
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ublished his Life of Jesus, in which he aimed | late in life to a beautiful and anne wom- 
resolve the entire gospel history into myth. {| an much younger than himself. While in retire- 
Che application of the critical spirit to the sources | ment he continued his historical pursuits, and 
TEAM-BAND SAW 


f ancient history had led to the discrediting of 
much that had once been accepted as credible, 


und finally to the general conclusion that all prim- 

s records have their origin in myth and legend. 
It was not long before this theory was applied to 
the Hebrew Scriptures; it remained for StRavss 
to apply it to the gospels of the New Testament 
with a boldness and critical power which have 
nade his Life of Jesus one of the most widely 
known books in modern literature. It was an es- 
sential part of his method to undertake the refuta- 
tion of the supernatural and the rationalistic inter- 


ations of the gospels, in order to prepare the 
vay for the mythical. It was difficult for him, 
however, to establish the probs ability of the growth 
of myths in the age of AvGustus and ‘TrBeRivs, 
when writing was gener: ally practiced, and men 
had ceased to depend for the transmission of 
knowledge upon oral tr: — The mythical 


theory, with all its brilliance, has proved to be 
wholly evanescent. OLsHauseN, whom STRAUSS 
had selected as the representative of the super- 


alists, and therefore the one interpreter to 

confut d, stili maintained his pre-eminence, 

srrauss’s fume did not last even as long 

s his life. He had quite sunk into obscurity 

en his latest work, Zhe Old Faith and the 
Vew, recalled him to public notice. 

Che English translation of the Life of Jesus 
was made by Miss Evans, since famous as a 
novelist under the name of ‘* George Eliot.” 
One of the most valuable of the answers to 
STRAUSS was the Life of Christ, by the cele- 
brated German theologian, NEaNDER, published 
country by Harper & BroTHERSs. 
Srravss was born in Wiirtemberg, near Stutt- 


n thi 


gart, in the year 180%, and had passed during 
the last month the sixty-sixth anniversary of his 
birth. His academic education was received at 


the University of Tiibingen. At the age of 
twenty-four he became an instructor in the the- 
ological department of the university. The con- 
versy which arose on the publication of his 
fe of Jesus resulted in his retirement from 
this ] In 1839 the Council of Instruction 
of the University of Zurich appointed Strauss 
’rofessor of Dogmatics and Church History to 
that institution, Considerable prejudice existed 
against Srravss, and an outcry was raised at 
his nomination to the chair of Church History, 
30 much so, that he was soon compelled to re- 
sign the position to allay popular feeling. 

During the revolution of 1848 Strauss enter- 
ed the political arena, and was nominated a can- 
didate for the German National Assembly ; but 
his works had excited too much animosity among 
a certain class of the populace, and he was de- 
feated. He was soon afierward elected from his 
native town to the Diet of Wiirtemberg, where, 
to the astonishment of every one, he took his 
place among the conservatives. His cons: itu- 
ents were so displeased with his action that he 
was called on to resign. 

Besides his theological works, Strauss wrote 
various works on biography, the most noted of 
which are, the Life of Schubart, from His [et- 
ters (accompanying the work is the correspond- 
ence of the poet); Christian Maerklin; Life and 
Writings of Nicodemus Frischlin, Poet and Phi- 
lologist; Ulrich von Hutten, and various small 
works on biography, literature, and art, publish- 
ed in Bevlin and Leipsic. After the publication 
of Renan’s Life of Jesus, Strauss issued a new 
edition of his celebrated work, specially prepared 
for the people of Germany. 






THE LATE JULES MICHELET. 

Jutes Micnevet, the celebrated French his- 
torian, of whom a portrait is given on page 201, 
was born at Paris in 1798. He was the son of 
a printer, who provided zealously for his educa- 

m. He studied with brilliant success at the 
College of France, under VitLtemain and Lr 
CLerc, and was selected at the age of twenty- 
three, from many candidates, to be Professor of 
History at the College Rollin, where he likewise 
taught ancient languages and philosophy for five 
years. In 1826 he published his first work—a 

art of the events of modern history, arranged 

ichronically. In 1827 he was appointed Mas- 
ter of Conferences at the Ecole Normale, and 
after the triumph of the revolutionary party in 
1830, with whom he was in sympathy, received 
the desirable appointment of Chief of the His- 
torical Section of the Archives of France. He 
was at the same time designated by M. Guizor 
as his substitute at the Sorbonne, and was 
appointed tutor to the Princess CLEMENTINE, 

ughter of the French king. 

In 1837 Micuever published an abridgment 
of modern history, and the first volume of his 
history of France was also issued about this time. 
The reputation derived from these and other 
works secured him professorships at the College 

f France and the Academy of Moral Sciences. 
In these positions he secured the sympathy of the 
masses by his vigerous attacks on the Jesuits ; 
but his masterly exposé of the secret workings 
of that order raised him many enemies among 
the clerical party. 

In 1847 appeared the first volume of his His- 

y of the French Revolution. In the year fol- 
lowing the liberal party requested him to become 
a candidate for the Assembly ; but he declined 
the honor, preferring to devote himself to the 
completion of his great historical works. He 
still retained his position in the College of France; 
but in March, 1851, owing to his strong demo- 

ratic views, the government closed his lectures, 
After the events of the 2d of December Micnr- 
LET refused to take the oath to the empire, and 
in consequence lost his position at the Archives 
Office. 

MicuHecet was twice married, the second time 





also published a series of volumes entitled ZL’ Oi- 
seau (1856), L’Insecte (1857), LZ’ Amour (1858), 
La Femme (1859), La Mer (1861), La Sorciére 
(1862), and “La Montagne (1868). Besides his 
numerous works, he contributed many papers 
to the public journals and scientific periodicals. 
Of late years Micue et lived a very retired life, 
seldom appeared in public, and almost ceased 
from literary pursuits. He died on the 9th inst. 








MOUNT VERNON. 


In 1856 the Legislature of Virginia passed an 
act incorporating the ** Ladies’ Mount Vernon 
Association of the Union,” with power to raise 
money with which to purchase and improve two 
hundred acres of the Mount Vernon estate, to 
include the mansion and tomb of General Wasu- 
INGTON, the garden, grounds, and the wharf and 
landing on the Potomac River. This property 
was to be conveyed to the State of Virginia, to 
be held in trust for the Association, forever sacred 
to the memory of Wasutncton. This act was 
amended in 1858, so as to authorize the Asso- 
ciation to hold the grounds when purchased in 
fee-simple, but without power to alienate any 
part, or to lease them, without the consent of the 
Legislature of the State. 

The Association has faithfully carried out the 
objects for which it was created. A great deal 
has been done toward restoring the mansion and 
grounds from the dilapidated condition into 
which they had been allowed to fall. But much 
remains to be done. ‘The revenue of the Asso- 
ciation, derived from a daily line of boats run- 
ning to Mount Vernon, from entrance fees, and 
from sales on the grounds, is insufficient to meet 
the expense of prosecuting necessary repairs. It 
has been suggested by the managers of the As- 
sociation that each of the original thirteen States 
take upon itself the work of furnishing one of 
the rooms of the mansion with furniture of an- 
tique style, and, if possible, with relics of Wasu- 
INGTON himself, Some of the States have al- 
ready acted upon this suggestion. 

Our illustration on page 197 gives an accurate 
bird's-eye view of this historic place. In the 
centre is the mansion with its surrounding build- 
ings; on the right, in the distance, may be seen 
the city of Washington ; on the left, many places 
whose names became famous during the recent 
war. On the bank of the Potomac stands the 
summer - house; a little back of it is the ice- 
house, which many visitors mistake for the tomb 
of Wasuineton, which stands further to the 
left. It is to be hoped that the Association will 
be so liberally supported that the condition of 
Mount Vernon may soon cease to be a national 
reproach, 





THE BIRTH-PLACE OF 
WASHINGTON. 

On page 200 we give a picture, engraved from 
a sketch made in 1857, of the birth-place of 
Wasuineton—a spot which should be of in- 
terest to every true American, but the exact 
locality of which is known to scarcely one in 
a hundred, It is to be regretted that no effort 
has been made to fix by some durable structure 
the place where the ‘* Father of his Country” first 
drew breath, which would have been quite as ap- 
propriate a mark of respect to his memory as the 
erection of monuments and statues at points far 
from the scenes of his life. In this connection 
it may be interesting to read an extract from 
an account by Mr. Joun Farvey, of the United 
States Coast Survey, of the few remains which 
he found in 1859-60, as reported by him to the 
Oldest Inhabitants Association of Washington. 
We quote from the National Republican of the 
2d inst. : 

“The proprietor of the plantation (Mr. Wrison) was 
present, and pointed out the localities, as he had been 
informed by G. W. Parker Custis, Esq. 

“Mr. Custis stated that on the westerly end of the 
house was a small wing or side building which some- 
times served as a bedroom, and that it was in this 
identical room that Grorar Ww ASHINGTON first saw the 
light. Such was his confidence in this fact that he 
caused to be placed upon the spot a slab of cut sand- 
stone, similar to that of the ‘ Old Capitol,’ and which 
was then generally used, and had insc ribed thereon 
the following: ‘ Here, on the 1ith of February, 1732, 
was born Grorar Wasuineton.’ On his first visit, m 
1859, Mr. Far.ey found the slab in its place, although 
it had been fractured by some rude hand in three 
pieces. In a subsequent visit he found that some still 
greater Vandal had removed it altogether. He had 
taken the precaution, however, in 1859 of tracing the 
exact size and style of the lettering, with the dimen- 
sions of the stone, by placing a large sheet of paper 
over it, which impression was sent to the Secretary of 
the Monument Society.” 

This gentleman could doubtless identify the 
precise spot which was believed by Mr. Custis, 
not without some show of reason, to be that 
where GeorGrE WaSsHINGTON entered the world, 
and it is to be hoped that Something may be done 
to preserve this knowledge, which is evidently in 
serious danger of being forever lost to us. 





Horaor Wartrrs & Son have established an agency 
at 1223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for the sale of 
their Celebrated Organs ‘and Pianos.—[Com]) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” Phrenology and 


Physiognomy, 1874. First post, We. 8. R.WELLs, N.Y 


SOMETHING &x2RY Bopy 
ples 3c. __ BARBER BROTHERS, Port Byron, Ill. 


“(oNsTITU TION WATER” is the only 
known constitutional remedy for Diabetes and 
all diseases of the Kidneys, Dose 40 d drops. 





j TIES, TOU PEES, &ec. “Dovrt EDaY, maker, 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. “ Enough said, & 
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On March 31st next. 
60.000 Tickets; 12,000 Gifts. 
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AND VENEER. CUTTING ity 
186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N. a 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest a 

Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price- 
©" Orders by malt promptly end and falthiullefosnented. 


V EXEER-CUTTING MACHINES FOR 

KE. One Rotary Macatnz, cutting 4 feet 

long and 4 feet diameter. Onze Sticive Maonrne, cut- 

tinge _ og She acting ~~ in perfect order, 

u “4 aftin, c. ann lete for 
immediate use. E LOW." Address 









































ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. 0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 90) 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 9 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT.. D5 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 7,500 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each 100,000 
30 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each. . 150, 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each. w 
80 CASH GIFTS, each, 9 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each....... 40, 
150 CASH GIFTS, 300 each....... 45, 
250 IFTS, each...... . 0, 
825 CASH GIFTS, 100 each,..... - _ 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... 5 +» 550, € 





sou, 12,000 im, all Cash, amounting __ 
o+ockeeeneexdeeneccensedeceeneeee 000 
we the concert and distribution of = will 
tively and unequivocally take place on ee fy 
whether all the tickets are sold or not, the 2,000 
gifts all paid in proportion to the number of ticketssold. 
PRICE OF TICKETS, 

Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500. Send for 
Circular. 

The time for the drawing is near at hand, and per- 
sons intending to purchase tickets have no time to lose. 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Of GENEVA, 
Watch Manufacturer. 


Watches and Traveling Clocks of his own make. 
No. 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








ASBEST-OS® 


ROOFING: 


Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 
H,. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.¥. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Estantisuep 1858. 








SHEETS OF (| 
CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 
Any 2 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wan Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

439 Third Avenue, New York. 





BC eine 


That splendid New Field Game which createu such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of seven different styles, at oy rices : 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, Ks this 
beautiful game can not be described in o brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full —e free to any one, on application. 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mase. — 


SAW-MILL MEN 


Will prolong their lives, make better lumber, and earn 
money easier and faster, by using the 


“Meiner Patent Head Blocks.” 


Descriptive Circular sent upon application. 
SINKER, DAVIS, & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OVELT 
Carriage. 


&@~ Send Stamp for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broapway, 
Opposite St. St. Nicholas Hotel, N.Y. Y. 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
Established 1845.—Incorporated 1872. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Importers & Growers of Reliable Seeds, 
Illustrated Catalogues free to all applicants, 
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GOLD WATC F 
S200 and Ladies), at 830 BACH. 


Gold Watch Stem -Winders 
B22 we yO (for Gents only), at 340 EACH, 
Will be sent by express, C.0.D., with the privilege to 
examine, by paying all express charges, = Send 


fora watch, or send stamp for circular. 
P.O. Box 3696. GEO. E. SMITH, 385 B'way, N. Y. 


SHORT HAND. 2 30ce".2e5 stamp for 


circular. J. A. GRAY, P. r, P.O. Box jox 4847, N. 


SPORTS’ JEST-BOOK sent Free. G. 
MANSON, Morristown, N. J. 
YERO. Ref rigerator. § Saves ice and food. arte Best t. 
Get a Book, A, M, Lestey, 224 West 23d St., N. 


























GEO. we READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 
T makes the least 
THE NEW [25.25 
most simple and dur- 
able. THE BEST for 
families to use. THE 
A MERIC a N BEST for agents to sell. 
eee Pees recy vate at 
0 very variety of 
SEWING... [isso 
“agg ease and perfec- 
MACHIN EB. Good Agents 
> bay 5 
a hl ut Circulars, address 
2 Self: Threading, } rincinat once: 
(2 Light: Running, xex'st., 
g.| Phila., Pa. 
+ New York Office, 712 BROADWAY; 
Boston, Mass., 41 Avon Street; Chicago, Ll, 76 State 
Street; St. Louis, Mo., 608 North Fourth Street. 
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DR.PIERCES 
ALT. EXT. y MEDICAL 





Gow pen DISCOVERY 


cures all men from the worst Serofula to 
a common Blotch or Pimple. From two to 
six bottles are warranted to cure Salt Rheum 
or Tetter, Pimples on —— = Car- 





buncles, Erysipelas and Liver Com- 
plaine. Six to twelve bottles, warranted to cure 
1e worst Serofulous Swellings and Sores 
ains in Bones and Sore Throat caused 
by Poison in Blood or mercurial treatment. 
By its wonderful Pectoral properties it will 
cure the most severe recent or the worst lingering 
Cough in half the time required by any other 
medicine and is perfectly safe, loosening om 
ey irritation, ond relieving soreness. Sold 
Ld all rugrists. R. V. PIERCE, M. D. 
orld’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


If you wish tO 
get a Patent, 
Geend me a 


model or sketch and full description of your inven- 
tion. I will make a careful examination at the Patent 
Office, and if it is new and patentable, will prepare 
and send you proper papers and advice. My fee is 
not due until a patent is o rea Address 

W. RICHARDS, 
Box 642. 6 Federal Biock, Washington, D.C. 


ECONOMY! UTILITY!! 


2 Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Withont refilling. Any adiee 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of $2,by 
R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

Stationers, New York. 
TE Send for Circular, con- 
taining testimonials, &c. 


~ SKIN. DISEASES. 


Acne (Pimples — Blackheads), Symptoms: 
small pimples, with black points, most nel on 
the cheeks, forehead, and nose. 

Prvrico (Intense Itching), which begins when the 
ong | is removed; increased by the warmth of the 
0 eruption except that produced by scratching. 
The above and all Skin Diseases permanently cured. 
Entire cost of treatment $1 50 per week, or $5 00 per 

month, Address pr, J. WM. VANDYKE, 
1126 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pollak’s Meerschaums, 


Pipes and holders cut to order,repair- 
ed, and boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P. O. Box 5009. 


























PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


Le pay Gold Watch- 
es, » $20, and $25 each. 
Sent ~ pe Bing O.D. No agents. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circu- 
lar. Send Postal Orders and the 
Goods will be sent free. COLLINS 
METAL WATCH FACTORY, 
Box 3696. 335 Broadwaty, N. ¥. 


TO LIVE. 20'2." & 

e Surra & Co., At- 

lantic Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufactur- 

ers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 

Pamphlet (sent free) on Foods, with important ex- 

tracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other scientists. 
ad it, and save your health and money. 
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STEWART'S 


SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NVY. 


Every Body’s Own Physician. 
“GLEASON, M.D. A magnificent volume. 

oF 250  thaevinon, Low Price. (GF One Agent 

took 100 orders in one week. Agents wanted. Circu- 
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[Continued from page 204.] 
being, in winter, to use the air, which is heated by the 
condensation of the steam, for w the building, 
while the cold air in the building is to supply the 
draft in the furnace, and in the summer to use the air, 
which is heated bythe condensation of thes tosup- 
ply the draft of the furnace, and to take it out through 
the smoke-stack without heating the building. The cir- 
culation of air through the apparatus will be understood 
by the following description: In the summer the air 

asses into the upper entrance in the wall of the build- 

ng, thence it passes down and up through the vertical 
flues of the heating ap tus, which, however, when 
thus employed, is not the — gy but sim- 
ply a series of passages for air. y, the air reach- 
es the passages over the condensin ee and de- 
scends through this series of vert and horizontal 
manifolds. Thence it enters the furnace through a 
damper, which is kept open for the summer, and 80 
shown in the engraving. Thence it enters to the burn- 
ing fuel, to which it imparts its oxygen, and passes up 
through the series of steam generating manifolds. 
Thence it passes horizontally along through the inter- 
spaces between the vertical flues of the heating ap 
— in the direction of the large arrow, to the smoke- 
sta 

In winter the upper doors in the outer wall are 

closed. A sliding damper, shown immediately to the 
right of the condensing portion of the apparatus, is 
open, and the exterior air passes into the lower yr 
At the same time, the draft being opened in front of 
the furnace in the building, allows air to reach the 
fuef directly from the interior of the buildi The 
cold air now rushes into the space underneath con- 
denser, the damper which formerly admitted air from 
this space to the furnace being now closed; conse- 
quently, the cold air becomes by its upward 
passage over the manifolds of the condenser. 


of the supplementary ting apparatus, where it ob- 
tains a still further accession oth 
—_ of combustion, which are 
nterspaces between these flues. 
of a pipe leading to the apartments of the b to 
be heated. This pipe is represented in the engra 
at the top of the supplementary heating apparatus, 
——— largest one shown, and having an elbow and 
suitable damper, also indicated. The whole forms a 
very efficient and highly ingenious combination. Its 
operation needs only to be examined to convince the 
candid observer that the claims made for its efficiency 
are well founded. All the essential features of this 
invention have been patented. 

There is an apparatus attached to the boiler by which 
the whole outside boiler surface can be cleaned in a 
minute’s time. 





From the “Chicago Beening Post,” Oct, 28, 1872, 


THE NEW BOILER. 


B. T. Babbitt’s Non-Explosive Steam Generator 
at the Industrial Exposition. 


How IT UNDERGOES GENERAL PUBLIO BXAMINATION— 
MAOHINISTS PRONOUNOCE IT THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
INVENTION OF MODERN TIMES—A NEW FORM AND A 
NEW PRINOIPLE. 


Of the many wonders and curiosities of the higher 
order of practical mechanical invention, and the long 
and interesting list of t and permanent improve- 
ments in machinery, which give distinction and suc- 
cess to the mechanica] department of the re, 
the united ju: ent of mechanics and machinists, 
of the practical element of the community, seems to be 
in ae b= the —_~ non-e: cignit er a > 
vention of greatest import an cance, an 
tion to the universal utility of steam and applicable in 
a large way to the service and convenience of all the 
uses and industries of steam power, ——— anew 
and original and improved method in the production 
of force, and as being an absolute substitute for all the 
old and common boiler forms. 

The adoption of a boiler of the new form to supply 
the steam necessary to operate the machinery of the 
Exposition, enabling the community to become famil- 
iar with its construction while in actual service on a 
large scale, has made it a p inent picuous 
feature of the great show, investing it with a certain 
degree of public interest and curiosity, and it 
the appropriate subject of detailed notice and descrip- 
tion by the press of the country. 





FORM AND PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW BOILER, 

The new non-explosive boiler or steam generator, 
invented, sented oom and manufactured by Mr. 
B. T. Babbitt, of New York, is constructed with 
a bottom manifold or mud drum, ! horizontal) 
underneath the furnace grates, to which are attach 
(with suitable flanges and bolts) a series of —_ 
manifolds or pipes, each upright pipe having a es 
of horizontal flues parallel to each other extending 
from it in eitherdirection. The upright manifolds are 
made in a zigzag form, with intersecting spaces pur- 
suing a corresponding zigzag line, so as to admit of no 
waste of furnace flame or heat by escaping perpendic- 
ularly upward, but to utilize the whole amount of heat 
generated by bringing it in contact with all the pipe 
surface From the top of each upright manifold is a 
small pipe connecting with the steam drum, which is 
placed in the top of the arch, all being constructed in 
such a manner that that the pieces are secured by one 
end only, and securing a — circulation through 
all parts of the boiler. The water is forced into the 
bottom manifold, thence through the upright manifold, 
and supplies the side pipes, which are subjected to the 
action of the fire where the steam is ted which 
passes from the top of the upright through the several 
small pipes into the steam drum, the small pipes hav- 
ing sufficient length to allow the upright manifold to 
expand or contract without making the least strain 
on any other part of the boiler, the principal object 
being safety and perfect independent expansion, this 
being an advantage no other boiler has, 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER OTHER FORMS OF BOILER. 


The characteristic features or points of superiorit 
in the Babbitt boiler are safety, economy, and durabil- 
ity—its absolute immunity, by the terms of its con- 
struction, from the accidents and perils of explosion, 
constituting a powerful recommendation to the ap- 
proval of the world. The terrible statistics of destruc- 
tion which measure the cost of this defect in the old 
and common way of steam-making, and the annual 
sacrifice of life which is still the penalty for the con- 
tinued use of the old form, will readily incline the civ- 
ilized spirit of the great manufacturing industries of 
the age to accept and utilize an invention which adds 
to the commercial value of steam by combining upon 
it the new element of safety. The dimensions and ca- 
pacity of the Babbitt boiler being of unlimited range, 
a force of steam equal to the united strength of 10,000 
horses, generated and confined in the pipe boiler, is a 
practical possibility, while the storage of that stupen- 
dous power in a relatively diminutive compass would 
be unaccompanied by any greater danger than that in- 
curred in the use of a tea-kettle. 


EoonomyY. 

The economy of the boiler is an advantage only sec- 
ond to the first consideration and first principle of 
safety. The original or maaufacturing cost about 
equal, according to actual prices, to that of a first-class 
wrought-iron boiler of the common form and corre- 
sponding dimensions, the relation of cost is modified 
by a large per cent. in favor of the Babbitt boiler, by 
the longer of service for which it is qualified by 
its construction and the principal of its operation. 
The economy of heat alone, by which the entire pro- 
duction of the furnace is utilized and saved from every 
| wee of the aggregate boiler surface exposed imme- 

iately to its action, implying a corresponding econo- 
my in the great item of fuel, is a material reduction of 
the common cost of steam. 


DURABILITY. 


The third advantage in the construction of the boil- 
er, and app: tto sense and to ¢ me- 
chanical judgment, is the increased durability implied 
in two points or principles, and first in the perfect cir- 
culation over the entire extent of boiler pipe, render- 
ing the deposition of mud, and layers, and crusts of 
eoliment in any section, coy! in the mud-drum 
beneath, an impossibility, thus affording an absolute 
remedy for incrustation—a universal defect and an 
active principle of destruction in all other boiler forms. 
The mud-drum being below the fire, and forming the 
basement or cellar of the boiler, in a direct line with 
the blow-off-cock, allows the sediment to be removed 
at pleasure. 

e second feature of the ous invention, guaran- 
teeing increased endurance and comparative indestruc- 
tibility in service, is that the entire extent of pipe sur- 
face e: to heat corresponds to the line of water 
circ ion, 80 that fire is — where opposed to wa- 
ter, and the boiler metal pl under fire-proof condi- 
tions. The value of this splendid improvement as a 
principle of economy applicable to the universal uses 
and functions of steam, and as a direct addition to the 
mechanical and industrial resources of the world, is 
too large for present computation or conception. 

ANOTHER SPLENDID FEATURE. 

An entirely feature, and one that adds ma- 
terially to the value of the improvement, is that prin- 
= the construction which admits of 

mn 





tachments and the area of water circulation propor- 
tionably extended. Thus, yet ne pop of a hundred 
horse-power boiler fi b in 

that amount of power, orders new uprights and crore 
pipe, removes one side of the inclosing wall or frame, 
and enlarges the dimensions of his r without the 
expensive assistance of boiler-makers. In every case 
where new uprights and ipes for oars ca- 
pacity is required, a new mud is essentially ne- 
cessary. This feature of the new boiler, ac- 
commodating the measure and cost of power to con- 
ditions and requirements of necessity, has already met 
4 general and honest recognition by the mechanics and 
machinists of the world as a high and successful effort 
of mechanical invention, t of great and 
universal results, 


THE PATENT AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 


The first patent of the new boiler was obtained in 
the United States y be Babbitt,Jan. 29,1869; in France, 
igium, May 20, 1869; in England, 
April 26, 1869; in Russia, Nov. 26,1870; in Holland, 
June $2, 1869, The extraordinary commercial value 
of the invention has been recognized in every country 
where commerce is a feature of human life, and its 
adoption in steam service in all sections of the world 
being beyond a question, the proprietor has very =. 
erly taken wide measures to secure its protection in all 
countries. The manufactory, located at Whitesboro, 
N. Y., is of a capacity sufficient to turn out the boiler 
fast <=] to meet the demand from every section of 
the United States, 
IN OCONOLUSION. 
It is a significant fact that insurance is accepted by 
all prominent companies at a reduced Te C— 
no 


ntage 
all “4 and manufactories where n-explosive 
boiler in service, and it is unquestionably the poy 


and the du - eamnment ont of Sat ae ties, 
Sulla and corporations manipulating 
of commerce, to 


steam power, in the varied industries 
unite in an honest and thorough m and trial 
of an invention, that takes from steam the bad element 


of to human life. It is the opinion of Su - 
tend: 





* Going for the Cows,”’ 
A new design, price $10. 


‘‘ Bubbles,” 

A life-size figure of a 
child blowing bubbles, 
rice $35. Inclose stamp 
or illustrated catalogue 
aud price-list. Address 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BAIRD’S NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
By Professor 8. F. Barry, Dr. Tuomas M. Brewer, and 
r. Ronest Riveway. Illustrated by 593 woodcuts, 
and 64 plates of full Life-Size Illustrations of the 
Head of each species. 
The Lanp Breps complete in 3 vola., small 4to. The 
Water Brave in one vol. Price $10 00 per vol.; color- 
ed by hand, $20 00. Vols. I. and IL now ready. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 
ee ee 
NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 
The Best yet Invented. 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 
Send for Llustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 
es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
PRINTING MAT 


349 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


NLY FIVE CENTS EACH! 
Something New!! Lots of Fun!!! 


Rogers’ Statuary ino civs 
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The Great Puzzles: Robinson Crusoe—Washington 
Puzzle--Rip Van Winkle—House that Jack Built— 
Historical Boston Tea Party 


~ 9 | Puzzle— 

—Man and Cat—Jack and the Bean Stalk—Comical 
Transformations — Wonderful Doukeys — Naughty 
Chinee—Invisible Horse. 5 cents each; six assorted 
for %c. Package containing over one dozen different 
Puzzles for 50c. Sent any where on receipt of price. 
Address PUZZLE COMPANY, 755 B’way, N. Y. City. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
e end Fi le ‘s 












Will ont! Truth Triumphant! 
Agents, old and young, male and 
female, make more money selling 


our French and American JEW- 

ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else. 

Greatest ey —_ and a. . 
alogues, terms, and full particulars sent to 

pos P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
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gvin FULL PARTICULARS of Acts of the 


Cam Aut Tioxets unsold will be destroyed and not 


Pools and Clubs supplied at a Li 


Order to be add A. BROWN, 


Treasurers: WELLS, FARGO, & CO., Bankers, Vir 


A FORTUNE for S85. 


;\ . Y 7 , ’ ‘ , Trw 
F'iRst GRAND GIFT CONCERT OF THE SSTATE OF IN EVADA. 
Distribution of $265,000 Gold Coin Gifts.—Positively Wednesday, March 4th, 
No postponement, as a larger portion of the Tickets are already sold, insuring the Concert and Distribution. 
Pay Grand Gites are $50,000, $25,000, $15,000, $10,000, $5,¢ 
and a Prize to every ten tickets. Tickets, $53 Half Tickets, $2 50, Tickets for wale and Circulars 


000, $2,000, $1,000, 


vgislature, Drawing, &c., &c., as follows: 
. C. DEVLIN.........30 Liberty Strect, New York. 
L. W. SHEAR......... 4% Fuiton Street, Brooklyn. 


inia City, Nevada. 


resented in the ae (thne increasing the 


chances of bn ee he will ~~ ~y in rr to the number of Tickets sold. 
ount. ers by mai 


for circulars or with Post-Office Money 
City Agent, Room E, 5? Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Orders by Mail addressed to G. ALEXANDER, Gen’! Agent, P.O. Box 1386, N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 
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New & Original Designs, Workin 
‘Scale Drawings, and Details for al 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
= Specifications and Cost. ——— 
OODWA RD’S) at Ween Meera 
RATIONAL "| Rintta Bonnet iat 
> OLLARS, postpaid. 
MON: orainee NATIONAL Six Dors-ans, 
IRBUILDER postpa 
MONCKTON’S as See Six Doutars, | 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) o*tvele- 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
» ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 














ch 
Seut to your address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY © # 
229 Washington St., (5 

Boston, - - - Mass. . an: 
Liberal discount to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave l’iauos tor § 
We answer—It costs less than 
to make any $600 Piano so! 

rough Agents, all of whom make 
100 per ot. profit. We have 
0 Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 

. le 5 Years. Send for illustrated cir- 

cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
D 




















U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
GENTS WANTED.—GRAND BOOKS,—Cy- 
clopedia of Things Worth Knowing. 25,000 
wants —_ <4 All you want to know about Farm- 
ing, Gardening, Mechanics, Housekeeping, &c., &c. 
The Popular Family Bible, with Bible Dic- 
tionary, and 500 illustrations. The handsomest 
Bible made. The Voice of God, A_ beautiful 
volume for every home. Terms, circulars, &c. 
MILLER'S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
1102 & 1104 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Winter Employment. 


a ee 
Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or St.Louis, Mo 
EMARKABLE SUCCESS! One agent 
=ane $1 as in 4 days, and another $458 in 

days, selling Ta gn 

Adventures upon. OCEAN S 81 ORY. 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Mlustrations. 
Price low; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Also our hee New Bible, just ready. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, or Cin., O. 
NEW BoOokK!! 
Nothing like it in Literature. Agents wanted for 
SCIENCE IN STORY, by Dr. E. B. Foote. Select your 
territory, &c. Address MURRAY HILL PUBLISH- 











$2500 A YEAR 


Made with our eplendid 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS, 
It represents sample pages and style of binding of 
intensely interesting and useful books that sell in every 
family. Best thing ever tried by canvassers. Agents 
wanted, to make a PERMANENT business on these 
works, Send $1 50 for Prospectus, the only outfit 
needed. Choose territory, and commence at once. 
For Illustrated Circulars and Liberal Terme, address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila., Pa. 


CARDS G50 Cts. A Gag PACK 
jes, Gentlemen, Boys aod Girls, to canvass for the handeomest ~ 
a ee ice can toteahied by any vtber office. One 


. 40 per cent. cheaper 
Agent in Besta made $215 ia eightern days. ts can be sure of J 






Large stock, fine assortment, packed to go safel 
any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Spletdid il- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. (7 Send for it, 
Address G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


We have more experienced agents 

than any other House. They make 

more money Ovn CompivaTion 

TAKES Employment for au, at 
home or nny Large casn wages. Superb outfit. Send 
for specimens, lars, terma, our new ideaa, to 


Waters & Co., Pub.’s, Chicago. 











GENTS WANTED for the NEW WORK, 

KIT CABSON, by his comrade and friend, 

D. W. C. Perens, U.S.A. The most popular Book 

gs, 600 pages beautifully illustrated. Circulars 
. DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 

“TJOW FORTUNES ARE MADE IN WALL 87.” 

A New Book sent free, explaining how Money 

can be made in Stock Speculations, by investing from 
$10 to $100, L. W. HAMILTON & CO., Bankers, 

48 Broad Street, New York, 

ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—At Home, Male or 

/ Female, $60 a week warranted. No capital required. 

Full particulars and a valuable sample ¢ ENT FREE 

Address, with six-cent return stamp, A. D, YOUNu, 

290 Fifth Street, Williameburgh, New York. 


ORKING CLASS, Male or Female, $30 a 

week; employment at home, day or evening; 

no capital ; inetructions and valuable package of goo's 

sent free by mail. Address, with 6 cent return stamp. 
M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


\ ANTED.—General, also Travelling Agente in 

every town in the United States. Sample and 
articulars sent on receipt of 10 centa, 

MILLIKEN & CO., 296 Trémont Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MONTH and expenses to good can- 
vassers. Articles new and staple as 
flour. Samples free. 
C. M. Livixeton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 
$35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. (3 Seven 


best selling articles in the world. Sample 

free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
$10 to $20 a Day.—Agents wanted for Everybody's 
Monthly. Only Svc. a year, with elegant chromo. Partic- 
ulars free. Address Every body's Monthly, Cleveland, O. 








| Send stamp for Tilustrated Catalogue of 
ents Latest Novelties. New oddities. BOSTON 
* NOVELTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Masa. 


4 2. PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


$10 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties, Gro. L. Feiron & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y, 





4 6 r day at home. ‘Terms free. Addresa 
$5 2 $20 £0. Stinson £ Co., Portland, Maine. 
For a Handsome French Oil Chromo, 
S worth $1 50. Agents Wanted. 
2 PLUMB & CO., Phila., Pa. 


HOW TO GET RICH.—Send 50c. and get the problem 
solved. Address Parx, 248 Duponceau St., Phila., Pa, 


1500 YEARLY made by agents selling our 32 

NEW ARTICLES. Samples for 25c 

Catalogues free. Am. Noverty Co., 302 B’way, N. ¥ 

79) BACH WEEK. Agents wanted. Particulars 
free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





ING CO.,, 129 East Twenty-eighth St., New York. 
Hy 4gmane & BRAINE, Brokers, 11 Broad 
Street. Stocks and Gold bought and sold for cash 
or on margin; Privileges negotiated on responsible 
firms, which can be used as cash margin, thus enabling 
any one with small capital to speculate with little risk. 
Explanatory circulars mailed. 








ALL AGENTS, yori 
make a mistake if they do not write to Surrarn & Grit, 


Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. &#~ Immense sales and great profits. 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass, 


A NY sending us the address of 10 persons, with 10c. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One coyn; of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harren's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexty, and Harpen’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every, Club of Fiver 
Supsorinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


Terese ror Apvretistne in Harrer’s Weex.y axe 
Harper's Bazar. 
bi "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—eegh insertion. F 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


' $1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





will receive, —, a ee Chromo, and 
7 instructions how to get ric Crrr 
ON E Novetry Co., 108 South 8th ? sae TA Pa. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











WAN TE 


of Business Ability to act as 





Apply at the HO 


OFFICE, 261 BROADWAY. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is now reo niz- 


— ing its Agency Department, and is prepared to negotiate with Gentlemen 


nts. X@~ Previous connection with the Business is not considered necessary. 0 
JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 
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‘*What! Mrs. Mortarry, moving again ?” 


**Vis; I had jist got the place to rights, an’ noicely white-washed, whin I was tould they 
were going to begin blasting to build a school- 
‘** Arrah, thin, thim school-houses have always been a throuble for us; an’ it will be a good 


thing whin they are done away wid altogether 


Do not risk your life and the lives of 
your family one moment longer by burn- 
ing common kerosene, accidents from 
which are now recorded in almost every 
paper, but buy an Oil which is safe be- 
yond all chance. 


DEVOE’S 
— BRILLIANT — 
OIL 


will not explode under any conditions 
whatsoever, and is therefore a perfectly 
SAFE OIL to use. In addition to this, 


it is the FINEST ILLUMINATOR IN | 
THE WORLD. Does not crust the | 


wick, nor smoke, nor smell. For sale 
by dealers generally, and by the Devoe 
Manufacturing Co., New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


53,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ge” Send for Price-Lists. 


Address 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


BROTHERS & CO., 


BROKERS 





ae 
WATERS’ Concerto and Orchestral 


ry Be N ‘ are the most beautiful in stute 
() R ( I 1 ) and perfect intone ever made. 
The CONCERTO ¢ ORCHESTRAL STOPS 
are the best ever placed inany Organs. They 
are produced by anextra set of weeds, peculiar- 
ly volced, th EFFECT of which is MOosT 
CHARMING and SOUL-STIBRRING, while 
the IMETATION of the HUMAN VOICE is 
SUPERB. 
made in the United States. 

WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great power and a fine singing tone, 
with all modern improvements, and are the 
best Planos made. These Organs and Pi- 
ans are warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 
tremely low for cash or part cash, and bal- 
ance in month}y or quarterly ay ay 
Second-hand instruments taken in ex- 
change. GREAT INDUCEMENTS to the 
TRADE. AGENTS WANTED in ever 
City and County in the U. S, and Canada, 
large discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
schools, Lodges, &c. Wlustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 
Broadway, New York, and 
3 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The B 
Printing Presses. "nadet" 
SOrn ecee, Sc| B 1D ae. 
} Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
f vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
ELSI 


8 
2 


481 
122 





ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 
for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


g a. 


These Organs are the best | 
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house.” 
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| CORACINES. 
TUSSORES. 


CONTIGAS, 


IN CHINESE AND INDIA SILKS, 
Just opened by 








Send for Catalogue. A. J. BICK. 


| 
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UNION ADAMS & CO., 637 Bway. 


NELL &Co., 27 WarrenSt.,N.Y- 


GEO. WOODS & 





THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
Are Capable of the Most Beautiful Musical Effects. 


UF 


00,'S PARLOR ORG 
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‘doyg SulmWwerg 10 430g Y—ANITON 


‘Zuruny, ormmber 19ea0u [IM YOMM—O 


‘OOWMeLy, 10 UBT & 40U ‘ojos ONOYIeE_G Y—YNVMOH 


These remarkable instruments have created much interest in this country and Europe, by reason of their 
beautiful Orchestral Effects, Fine Tone, Elegant Design and Finish. ALL LOVERS 
OF MUSIC should examine them. Circulars sent Free, Agents Wanted in every Town. 
Address GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., or Chicago, IL; or 

WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, New York. 
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ENOUGH HORSE SHOE, read 


| HENRY BERGH’S 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


| A paper valuable to all brute owners. Subscription 
| price One Dollar. Address 

. ANIMAL KINGDOM, New York. 
| \7O. 10 HOWE’S PIANO AND.VIOLIN OR FLUTE 
| JY Duets contain: Poet and Peasant Overture, Gentle 


ping Stee and 20 other pieces of music, T5c.; No. 
| uintette Quadrille Band, $6 for 5 parts,$9 for 9 parts. 


olin, flute, &c., $5. Howe's Full Quadrille Orchestra, 
150 waltzes, quadrilles, galo «, &c., by Strauss, Gung], 
Zikoff, Faust, &c., for nine instruments, 50c. each set. 
j ELIAS Owe, 108 Court Street, Boston, Mase. 
os Sent postpaid. Send for Catalogue. 


re what the people say about the Goopb- 1 


uintuple Musicians Omnibus, 4000 pieces of music for | 


+ 


suri OMESTIC. 


That any SEWING-MACHEINE should have 
so many POINTS OF SUPEBLORBITY 46 are 
claimed for the ‘‘ DOMESTIC ” seems to many minds 
incredible. The fact ie, the invention started 
| right, and, that the machine shonld be very supe- 
|. rior; is only the natural result, and explains the EX« 
TRAORDINARY LEAD which this machine 
takes with the public over machines long regarded as 
| the best. : 

AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 

DOMESTIC SEWING-MACHINE CO., 
NEW YORK. 














B. T. BABBITT’S 
COMBINED Steam GENERATOR, 


CONDENSER, 


AND 


STEAM HEATER for BUILDINGS. 


scenidellncaties 

Arter many years of experience as a practical en- 
gineer, and a thorough study and comprehension of 
the scientific principles which govern the circulation 
of heated air through flues and passages, it has been 
rendered possible to invent the steam generating, con- 
densing, and heating apparatus, illustrated in the fine 
engraving published this week on page 204. It is, in 
itself, a study which will be found most profitable for 
all who are endeavoring to gain correct ideas upon 
the subjects of heating and ventilation. 





wy 


Yy? 


! 


_ Whatever opinion may be held in regard to the mer- 
its of the steam generator, herein illustrated, we think 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the -value of the 
same construction when used as a surface condenser 
—cold air being the condensing agent. 
_ We think it would be difficult to conceive of any way 
in which a greater amount of cooling surface, in pro- 
,ortion to the weight of metal used could be obtained. 
Ve hope to be able to explain the action of this ap- 
paratus without letters of reference, so that all may 
comprehend its principles. ’ 
To the extreme left of the engraving is situated the 
steam boiler and furnace, which was illustrated and 
described on pages 40 and 145 of the Amertoan Ar- 
TISAN for 1873. To these descriptions we refer the 
reader for the minute particulars of the construc- 
tion of the boiler proper. Next in order, to the right, 
but separated from the boiler by a brick partition, is 
the surface condenser, back to which and through 
which the exhaust steam is led on its way to the boiler. 
Directly above the condenser, and separated from it by 
| a brick arch, is the heating ratus, which consists 
: Of a number of vertical flues, the purpose of which will 





These vertical flues are gur- 


be hereafter described. : 
rounded by brick arches, leaving considerable space 


over the upper mouths of the flues. To the right of 
the surface condenser, and underneath the extreme 
portion of the heating oper is the outer wall of 
the building. It will, of course, be understood that 
the relations of position occupied by these parts are 
not essential to the working of the apparatus. The 
sketch of the apparatus was taken from one erected 
in our soap factory, Washington Street, New York— 
there being three of them in the building—each of 
which saves not less than ten dollare per day, averag- 
ing the year through. When this saving is compared 
with the interest upon the cost of the apparatus and 
its depreciation in use, it is seen that, for the pur- 
oses desired, it is a most economical arrangement. 
n the outer wall of the building, which is shown in 
our engraving at the right, there are two upper en- 
trances for air, and one large one at the bottom of the 
building. The apparatus is shown arran; for sum- 
mer use, when it is not desired to heat the buildin ry 
but only to condense the steam, the object of the wholt 
(Continued on page 203.) 
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A DEER DRIVE. 
Tne great belt of for- 
est, bordered on each 
side by prairie lands, 
which extends through 
‘Texas from San Anto- 
nio up to the Indian 
‘Territory is called the 
‘Cross Timber.” It 
ranges from twelve to 
forty miles in width, 
and is intersected by 
numerous creeks and 
streams. A rich and 
luxuriant vegetation 
and abundance of game 
make this immense for- 
est attractive to sports- 
men. In the Cross 
‘Timber itself there are 
but few settlements, but 
the bordering lands, es- 
pecially on the eastern 
side, are well settled, 
and flourishing crops 
of cotton, tobacco, corn, 
etc., are obtained from 
the rich soil. Large 
herds of Texas cattle 
range through it, and 
immense droves of hogs 
fatten in its recesses. 
The favorite sport of 
the farmers and stock- 
raisers who live in the 
neighborhood of the 
Cross Timber is an old- 
fashioned deer drive, of 
which we give an illus- 
tration in the present 
Supplement. Every Tex- 
an is a first-rate horse- 
man, and thorough-bred 
stag-hounds are owned 
by most of the residents. 
On a certain day, gen- 
erally just after a slight 
fall of rain, the word is 
given, and preparations 
are made for a ‘big 
drive.” Long before 
the break of day two or 
three neighbors start 
out to sound the “morn- 
ing call;” the notes of 
the horn are answered 
on every side by the 
deep baying of the awak- 
ened hounds, and soon, 
by the dim morning 
light, the hunters may 
be seen riding over the 
prairie lands toward the 
appointed rendezvous, 
each attended bya brace 
of hounds, and respond- 
ing to the call with 
“*hark and whoop ¢ 
wild halloo.” In a 
thort time a party of 
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twenty-five or thirty 
men has assembled, and 
the whok troop sets out 
for the Cross Timber. 

rhe hunters, well ac- 
quainted with the runs 
of the game, and all the 
ins and outs of the for 
est, plunge at once into 
its recesses. Soon a 
short, sharp bark, fol- 
lowed by a prolonged 
how! from the whole 
pack, warns them that 
a trail has been struck, 
and with lond shouts 
and the shrill sounding 
of liorns, they spur their 
horses on. It is a wild 
ride, now through dense 
thickets, now throngh 
beautiful green open- 
ings, where the deer 
find pasturage, now 
down the dry bed of a 
stream, and now up the 
side of a steep ravine. 
At last they come in 
sight of the hunted stag, 
striving, on ‘‘ the dead 
jump,” to escape his 
nerciless pursuers. The 
chase lasts sometimes 
for eight or ten miles, 
when the crack of the 
unerring rifle speaks the 
victim’s doom 

The game down, the 
horns are sounded for 
the recall, the hunters 
and hounds come to- 
gether, and the deer i} 
cut up, the refuse part) 
being thrown to the 
dogs. After an interval 
of rest, another drive 
begins, and the sport is 
kept up until darkness 
puts anend toit. Some- 
times camps are formed 
in the forest, and the 
hunters remain out eev- 
eral days, until men, 
herses, and hounds are 
worn out with fatigue 
and excitement. ‘The 
camps at night present 
a very picturesque ap- 
pearance. Bright fives 
illuminate the scene, the 
horses are picketed 
the rich grass, hunters 
and hounds gather in 
groups about the fires, 
and songs and stories 
and feasting ave kept up 
till late in the night. 
Then, rolled in blankets, 
the men lie down to 
sleep, and silence reigns 
in the great forest. 
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A DEER DRIVE IN THE TEXAS “CROSS-TIMBEM® 
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A STREET BOOK-STALL, 
many of these stalls in New York, 
y situated at the corner of an alley open- 


a 


general 
ing out of some frequented thoroughfare, like 
the ea 1) half of Fulton Street. They consist 


helves, partially protected by a sloping 
losed at night with barred shutters. 
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As a rule, tl k comprises little more than 
j cilapidated copies of common books, such as a 
: r deal } up at auction for next to 
t } 7 al ’ ] 
nothing, and rd to sell at a small advance on 
the ¢ost; but occasionally a rave and valuable 
volume finds its way to the stall, and the lover 
of old books now and then makes a purchase at 
, 





@ great bargaii wing, perhaps, but a few shil- 





lings for a volume worth many dollars. ‘The 
keepers of the stalls are of course ignorant of 
the value of their books from this point of view, 
and regulate the price by the condition of the 
binding, or what they have paid for them. ‘There 
are exceptions, of course. Here and there may 
be found a stall dealer in old books who has 
casually picked up some information in regard 
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spelling-books, geographies, and other school- 
books of poor children, and teaching them to pre- 
tend to their parents and teachers that they had 
lost them. ‘I'he price paid was a mere trifle, 
two or three cents perhaps; the leaf bearing the 
school stamp was then torn out, and the book 
exposed for sale for sixpence, or a shilling, or 
twenty-five cents, according to its size and con- 


[Suprrement, Fesruary 28, 1874. 


Besides these sidewalk book-stalls there are a 
large number of second-hand bookstores, where 
the stock, though of a miscellaneous character, 
is-generally of a better kind. Many of our read- 
ers will remember the collection of the late Mr. 
Gowans, whose rooms, at the corner of Nassau 
and Ann streets, were the favorite resort of lov- 
ers of old books. His stock was very large; he 






































THE BOOK-STALL. 


to his stock, but the majority hardly know what 
they have on their shelves, and can afford but 
little assistance to the purchaser who is in search 
of a particular book. 

At most of these stalls a large proportion of 
the stock is made of old school-books. Some 
years ago some of the dealers carried on a thrifty 
but dishonest trade by purchasing arithmetics, 








dition, The police found it impossible to break 
up this business, and it was finally accomplished 
by stamping several pages in each book, so that 
tearing them all out would make the volume 
worthless. Most of the school-books which now 
find their way to the book-stalls, having seen good 
and hard service, have been discarded for new 
copies. 


Ma 








bought every thing that came in his way, and as 
there was no order or arrangement in his quaint 
establishment, the owner himself knew little of 
what he possessed. But there were many treas- 
ures to be found among the rubbish by those 
who were willing to hunt for them, and many a 
rare and precious volume has been exhumed from 
the general mass by indefatigable book-hunters. 





